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The Meaning of the Formula of Baptism 


The formula of Baptism is definitely fixed. Christ, who in- 
stituted Baptism, tells us that we should baptize “sic 1d dvowa tot 
nateds xal tod viod xai tod dylov xvevpatoc,” Matt. 28:19, thereby dis- 
tinguishing His Baptism from all others that in His days were 
to be found among both Jews and Gentiles. We have neither 
reason nor authority to change the wording of this formula. For 
further information on this point we refer to Walther, Pastorale, 
pp. 110—118, and to Pieper, Christliche Dogmatik, Vol. III, pp. 302 
to 308. 

However, the validity of Baptism does not depend upon the 
mere recitation of these words, which are different in every lan- 
guage, but upon the sense in which they are used. The Trinitarian 
formula must admittedly and confessedly also be taken in the 
Trinitarian sense. Repeating the words, but expressly denying 
their sense and meaning as referring to the Triune God, as anti- 
Trinitarian sects do, invalidates Baptism. What the sense of these 
words is we learn from the Scriptures, but in which sense churches 
take these words we must learn from their confessions. 

But what does it mean to baptize “in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost”? Dietrich, Catechism, 
Question 475, says: “Es heisst, auf Geheiss der heiligen Dreifaltig- 
keit und mit Anrufung derselben den Taeufling mit Wasser be- 
sprengen, begiessen oder eintauchen zur Vergebung der Suenden.” 
He defines the phrase “in the name of” as “auf Geheiss,” or “at 
the command of,” the Triune God. The same explanation we have 
found elsewhere. We can readily understand this interpretation. 
For if we look at the English words “in the name of the Father” etc. 
and at the German “im Namen des Vaters” etc., our first impres- 
sion will be that we are to baptize, apply water, “at the command” 
of the Father, etc. For to do something “in one’s name” ordinarily 
means to do it at his behest or in his stead. And it is certainly true 
that the Triune God stands behind the command that in Baptism 
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water should be applied and that he who baptizes does so at the 
command of God. But the question is, Do the words “eis td dvona” 
mean that? Does Christ wish to tell us nothing more than that we 
are to baptize at the command of the Triune God? Let us see. 

Christ says, “Go ye therefore and make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost.” He tells us to go and make disciples of all 
nations, and this is to be done by baptizing and by teaching them. 
In these words we have His command. But what: sense would 
there be in saying that Christ commands us to baptize the nations 
at the command of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost? The Son of God commands us to do something at the 
command of the Triune God? Must it not appear that the words 
“in the name of” have another meaning? 

Let us furthermore look at the preposition “eis,” which, with 
but few exceptions, is most commonly used with the word “baptize.” 
The basic significance of this preposition is direction; it may in- 
dicate the aim and purpose and also the end and result of an action. 
Thus John said that he baptized “eis petdvoav,” Matt.3:11, and 
Peter told the people to be baptized “eis dqeow tHv dpagnav ipav,” 
Acts 2:38. The aim and end of Baptism is to work a change of 
mind and to impart forgiveness of sins. By Baptism a certain re- 
lation and connection is established between the person baptized 
and the things for or unto which he is baptized. In Rom.6:3 we 
read that “so many of us were baptized” eis Xquotév ’Inootv were 
baptized “eis tév tavatov aitod.” The preposition “eis” does not 
mean that we were immersed into Christ and into His death, but 
that by Baptism we entered into so close a relation with Christ 
that we become partakers of His death, “planted together in the 
likeness of His death,” v.5. Christ died not only for our sins, 
paying the penalty of our guilt, but He died also “unto sin once,” 
v.10; He is through with this business of atoning for sin at which 
He labored during the days of His flesh; He now lives unto God. 
By our Baptism “eis tov tévatov aitot” we are put into fellowship 
with all this. In Christ we died not only for our sins, but also unto 
sin; while we continue to live in this world, we should reckon 
ourselves to be dead unto sin, having nothing to do with it, but to 
be alive unto God, walking in newness of life. Thus to be baptized 
“eis tw” means that by Baptism a definite relationship is established 
between the person baptized and the object unto which he is 
baptized. 

This is true also when the preposition “eis” points to a person. 
In 1 Cor. 10:2 we read: “All were baptized eis tév Mmiofv in the 
cloud and in the sea.” This does not mean that this baptism was 
commanded by Moses, but that thereby the children of Israel 
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entered into a definite relation to, and union with, Moses; he be- 
came their teacher and leader, and they became his followers and 
disciples. “Durch die Wolke und das . . . Wasser wurden sie alle 
auf oder in Mose getauft, d.h., dem Mose, als dem Knechte des 
Herrn, zu glauben verpflichtet, an ihn gewiesen, und des Heils, 
das Gott durch seine Hand an ihnen tun wollte, versichert.” 
Hirschberger Bibel. Such is also the meaning in Gal.3:27: “As 
many of you as have been baptized eis Xquotév have put on Christ.” 
It is true that Christ commanded all men to be baptized, but that 
is not what this text teaches. Here we are told that in Baptism we 
have “put on Christ.” Therefore to be baptized into, “eis,” Christ 
means to enter into so close a union with Him that we receive all 
the blessings of His redemption. 

But one might say that the baptismal formula does not read 
that we should baptize “into the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” 
but that we do so “in (into) the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost,” and that this can only mean that at the command and in 
the stead of God we apply the water. Let us see. 

Baptism being instituted by Christ, there is no doubt that 
Paul, like Peter, Acts 10:48, commanded the people should be bap- 
tized. Yet, when a division arose in the congregation at Corinth, 
one saying, I am of Paul, another, I am of Apollos, another, I am of 
Cephas, 1 Cor. 1:13, Paul asks them, “Were ye baptized eis 1d dvoya 
IIavAov, v.13, and he thanks God that he baptized but a few, “lest 
any should say that he had baptized tig 1d éuév Svopa,” v.15. These 
expressions certainly cannot mean that these people were baptized 
at the command of Paul, but, as v.15 clearly indicates, that by 
such baptism they would have believed themselves to have entered 
into such a union with Paul as to be his. Paul denies that such 
was the result of their baptism, for as he was not crucified for them, 
they could not be baptized into or unto him, as though they must 
look to him for their salvation. Now, here we have the phrase to 
be baptized “in the name of a person,” yet it does not mean to be 
baptized at his command, but rather to enter into personal relation 
with him. 

In Acts 19:5 we read: “When they heard this, they were 
baptized els td Svowa tod xvelov ’Inoot.” This text presents some dif- 
ficulty. We hold that these words are still the words of Paul, 
saying that when the people heard John the Baptist testify of 
Christ, they were then baptized by John the Baptist into the name 
of Christ. Hence the baptism of John was indeed a baptism “eis 
onoma tou Kyriou Jesou.” In this case the phrase cannot mean 
“at the command of Christ,” since Christ had not yet instituted 
His Baptism. The other explanation of this text is that these 
“certain disciples,” v.1, had been baptized “unto John’s baptism,” 
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v.3, but, not understanding the real purpose of this Baptism, 
regarded themselves merely as disciples of John. Now, Paul ex- 
plains to them that John’s baptism was indeed a baptism unto 
Christ. Yet having never regarded it as such and being in doubt 
as to whether they had by John’s baptism really become the dis- 
ciples of Christ, Paul, to reassure them, rebaptized them. This, 
then, would be a case of making a baptism, the validity of which 
is doubtful to the baptized person, certain and sure to him by 
rebaptizing him.* But also here the phrase “to baptize in the name 
of the Lord Jesus” does not mean “at His command,” but to enter 
into discipleship of the Lord Jesus by baptism. 

Thus, according to the usage of Scriptures, to be baptized “into 
some one” or “into the name of some one” does not mean to be 
baptized at his command, but to enter by such baptism into a very 
definite relation and union with him. This is true also of the 
baptismal formula to “baptize in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 

The “onoma” of God does not merely denote the several 
distinctive names by which the three Persons of the Godhead are 
known and designated, but, as in the Second Commandment and 
in the First Petition, it stands for the Divine Being itself as He has 
revealed Himself to men. It is the sum total of the Law and the 
Gospel, it includes all the grace and blessings He promised to man 
and also the worship and service He expects of man. A synopsis 
and, at the same time, an explanation of the “onoma” of the Triune 
God we have in the explanations of the Three Articles, where we 
briefly confess what each Person of the Trinity has done, is doing, 
and will do for us, and what we, in return, owe Him for all this 
mercy and goodness. 

And into this “onoma” of God we are baptized. By Baptism we 
personally enter into this setup, accepting what God offers to us, 
and assuming those duties He expects of us. For this reason 
Baptism has been called the “sacramentum initiationis.” By initia- 
tion we enter into the fellowship of a society and thereby become 
partakers of all its rights and all its duties. Or, when a person 
becomes a citizen of our country, he not only renounces all alle- 
giance to every other government, but, more positively, he enters 
into a very definite relationship to the government of our country; 
all rights and privileges of American citizenship are conferred upon 
him, and he assumes all the duties and responsibilities of an Amer- 
ican citizen. By baptism we are as it were initiated into union and 





* We prefer the interpretation which holds the baptism given these 
people was invalid because John’s baptism was superseded by Christian 
baptism and whoever, after Christ had instituted the latter, still baptized 
“with John’s baptism” performed an unauthorized ceremony [Editors.] 
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communion with the Triune God, we enter into covenant relation 
with Him. We who were by nature strangers and foreigners now 
become fellow citizens with the saints and of the household of 
God, partaking of all the blessings of His grace, submitting to His 
rule and guidance, and promising loyalty and obedience, thus 
taking upon ourselves the “yoke” of Christ, Matt.11:29. In Baptism 
God adopts us as His children, and we acknowledge Him our 
Father; in Baptism we put on Christ and are clothed with the 
garments of His righteousness, Gal. 3:26, 27; in Baptism we receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, who regenerates and renews us, John 
3:5; Titus 3:5,6, and is the earnest of our inheritance, Eph. 1:14. 
Thus these words of the baptismal formula, “évowa tot xateds xal 
tod viod xai tod cyiov xvevpatoc,” are really a brief summary of all 
the blessings into and unto which we are baptized; they are the 
Gospel promise that is “connected with” the water of Baptism. 

That grace and forgiveness are offered and imparted to us in 
Baptism we learn also from many other texts, as Mark 16:16; Acts 
2:38; Gal. 3:27; 1 Pet.3:21. But we should expect that, even as in 
the words of institution of the Lord’s Supper both the command 
and the promise of God are contained, we find both, command and 
promise, also in those words by which Christ instituted Baptism. 
And so it is. There is the command of Christ to baptize the nations, 
and there is also the promise of all the blessings the Triune God 
holds out to us, and finally there is indicated also the power and 
efficacy of Baptism, which makes men disciples of Christ by re- 
generation and renewing. 

Dr. Stoeckhardt writes in his Roemerbrief, p. 284: “Da also die 
urspruengliche Bedeutung ‘tauchen’ ganz zurueckgetreten ist, so 
liegt auch solchen Verbindungen wie foxtitecda sic Svowd tivos, 
Matth. 28: 19; Acts 8:16; 19:5; 1 Cor. 1:13, 15, sic tov Maiojjv, 
1 Cor. 10:2, eis Xqutdév, eic tov Pévatov aitod, nicht die Vorstellung 
zu Grunde, als wuerde der Taeufling in Moses, in Christum, in 
Christi Namen, in Christi Tod eingetaucht, sondern das eis deutet 
auf die Beziehung, in welche der, welcher getauft wird, zu der 
betreffenden Person oder Sache gesetzt wird. Wir sind auf 
Christum getauft, das heisst nichts anderes, als dass wir durch die 
Taufe zu Christo Jesu in Beziehung, mit ihm in Verbindung und 
Gemeinschaft gesetzt worden sind.” 

Marvin R. Vincent, Word Studies in the New Testament, Vol. I, 
p. 149, has this: “Baptizing into the name has a twofold meaning, 
1. Unto, denoting object or purpose, as eis wetévoiwv, unto repent- 
ance; eic dmeow duagudv, for remission of sins (Acts 2:38). 2. Into, 
denoting union or communion with, as Rom.6:3, “baptized into 
Christ; into His death”; ise., we are brought by Baptism into 
fellowship with His death. Baptizing into the name of the Holy 
Trinity implies spiritual and mystical union with Him. ... The 
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name is not the mere designation, a sense which would give the 
baptismal formula merely the force of a charm. The name, as in 
the Lord’s Prayer (Hallowed be Thy name), is the expression of 
the sum total of the Divine Being; not His designation as God 
or Lord, but the formula in which all His attributes and character- 
istics are summed up. It is equivalent to His person. The finite 
mind can deal with Him only through His name; but His name is 
of no avail detached from His nature. When one is baptized into 
the name of the Trinity, he professes to acknowledge and ap- 
propriate God in all that He is and in all that He does for man. 
He recognizes and depends upon God the Father as his Creator and 
Preserver; receives Jesus Christ as his only Mediator and Re- 
deemer, and pattern of life; and confesses the Holy Spirit as his 
Sanctifier and Comforter.” 

Also the synodical Catechism (Schwan), Question 277, offers 
this explanation of baptizing in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, “It is receiving into communion with 
the Triune God by Baptism according to Christ’s command.” 

Let us, then, in teaching our children not lightly pass over 
these important words, explaining them to mean merely that in 
Baptism water is applied at the command of the Triune God. But 
let us convey to them, as far as they are able to grasp it, the 
Gospel meaning of these words. Let us frequently remind also our 
adult congregations of this blessed truth that by being baptized in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost we 
have in early infancy personally and individually entered into so 
close a union and communion with the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit as to become God’s own and partakers of all His bless- 
ings, and that this fellowship, if deeply appreciated by us, will be 
reflected in our lives, Rom.6:1-14. Baptism is of importance not 
only to the infant that is being baptized, but also to the adult 
Christian that has been baptized, and it should be a source of com- 
fort and strength to him all the days of his life. 


E. W. A. Korsier 





To What Extent May and Must Action be Taken 
in the Case of Mixed Marriages? 
(A Conference Paper) 


I 
A mixed marriage is sometimes thought of as the marriage 
between a believer and an unbeliever. But that is not the only 
meaning attaching to the term. Quite often it designates the mar- 
riage of persons of different faiths or religions. 
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II 


Mixed marriages have brought both bane and blessing, the 
bane outweighing the blessing, and the blessing never being un- 
alloyed. To deny that mixed marriages have at times resulted in 
blessing, e. g., in the conversion of the other party to the true faith 
or in the happiness of both parties concerned, is to be too dogmatic. 
It is simply a denial of the facts. Yet these cases are, comparatively 
speaking, “few and far between.” The bane of mixed marriages 
continues to outweigh the blessing. Often a mixed marriage results 
in the loss of the true faith for the one party involved, again in 
indifference to religion by either or both of the parties, and 
very often in a total disregard of all religion. In other words, 
mixed marriages are dangerous. For that reason Scripture warns 
against them. - 


These warnings are contained in such records as tell us of the 
baneful results of mixed marriages. In Gen. 6:2 we read, “The sons 
of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair; and they 
took them wives of all which they chose.” The sons of God were 
the descendants of Seth and represented the children of faith. 
The daughters of men were Cain’s descendants and represented the 
children of unbelief. For the one to marry the other had become 


common practice. But from these mixed marriages so great a cor- 
ruption of the human race resulted that the Flood was sent to 
cleanse the world. 


Warned perchance by that disaster, the Patriarchs opposed 
mixed marriages. Abraham made his servant Eliezer swear that 
he would not take a wife for Isaac, his son, “of the daughters of 
the Canaanites,” among whom he was dwelling, but from among 
Abraham’s own people. Isaac in turn laid the same command on 
his son Jacob, saying, “Thou shalt not take a wife of the daughters 
of Canaan. Arise, go to Padanaram, to the house of Bethuel, thy 
mother’s father; and take thee a wife from thence of the daughters 
of Laban, thy mother’s brother.” (Gen. 28:1, 2.) 

Again, we read in the third chapter of the Book of Judges, 
“And the children of Israel dwelt among the Canaanites, Hittites, 
and Amorites, the Perizzites, and Hivites, and Jebusites; and they 
took their daughters to be their wives and gave their daughters 
to their sons and served their gods. And the children of Israel 
did evil in the sight of the Lord and forgat the Lord, their God, and 
served Baalim and the groves.” Here is one of the greatest dangers 
of mixed marriages: The result of such marriages often “is that the 
orthodox party falls away from the true religion.” 

Solomon, though he was noted for his wisdom, showed a lack 
of sound judgment and made the same grievous mistake that some 
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of his forebears had made in the days of the Judges. “King Solomon 
loved many strange women, together with the daughter of Pharaoh, 
women of the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Zidonians, and 
Hittites; of the nations concerning which the Lord said unto the 
children of Israel, Ye shall not go in to them, neither shall they 
come in unto you; for surely they will turn away your heart after 
their gods; Solomon clave unto these in love. And he had seven 
hundred wives, princesses, and three hundred concubines; and his 
wives turned away his heart. For it came to pass, when Solomon 
was old, that his wives turned away his heart after other gods; 
and his heart was not perfect with the Lord, his God, as was the 
heart of David, his father. For Solomon went after Ashtoreth, the 
goddess of the Zidonians, ‘and after Milcolm, the abomination of the 
Ammonites. And Solomon did evil in the sight of the Lord and 
went not fully after the Lord, as did David his father. ‘Then did 
Solomon build an high place for Chemosh, the abomination of 
Moab, in the hill that is before Jerusalem, and for Molech, the 
abomination of the children of Ammon. And likewise did he for 
all his strange wives, which burnt incense and sacrifices unto their 
gods. And the Lord was angry with Solomon, because his heart 
was turned from the Lord God of Israel, etc.” (1 Kings 11:1-9.) 

Such are some of the warnings of Scripture against mixed 
marriages. 

2 

These warnings become intensified when in the theocratic state 
of Israel God actually and distinctly forbade mixed marriages. 

One of the stipulations of the covenant entered into by God 
and the people of Israel at Mount Sinai was this: “Thou shalt wor- 
ship no other god; for the Lord, whose name is Jealous, is a jealous 
God; lest thou make a covenant with the inhabitants of the land 
and they go a whoring after their gods and do sacrifice unto their 
gods and one call thee and thou eat of his sacrifice; and thou take 
of their daughters unto thy sons and their daughters go a whoring 
after their gods and make thy sons go a whoring after their gods.” 
(Ex. 34: 14-16.) 

This command of the Lord Moses reiterated Deut. 7:1-4. “When 
the Lord thy God shall bring thee into the land whither thou goest 
to possess it and hath cast out many nations before thee, the Hittites 
and the Gergashites, and the Amorites, and the Canaanites, and the 
Perizzites, and the Hivites, and the Jebusites, seven nations greater 
and mightier than thou; and when the Lord thy God shall deliver 
them before thee, thou shalt smite them and utterly destroy them; 
thou shalt make no covenant with them, nor show mércy unto them: 
neither shalt thou make marriages with them; thy daughter thou 
shalt not give unto his son, nor his daughter shalt thou take unto 
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thy. son. For they will turn away thy son from following Me, 
that they may serve other gods; so will the anger of the Lord be 
kindled against you and destroy thee suddenly.” 

So important did the first leaders of Israel deem this command 
of the Lord that Joshua, even in his old age, bound it upon the 
consciences of his people. “Take good heed therefore unto your- 
selves that ye love the Lord your God. Else if ye do in any wise 
go back and cleave unto the remnant of these nations, even these 
that remain among you, and shall make marriages with them, and 
go in unto them, and they to you: know for a certainty that the 
Lord your God will no more drive out any of these nations from 
before you; but they shall be snares and traps unto you, and 
scourges in your sides, and thorns in your eyes, until ye perish 
from off this good land which the Lord your God hath given you.” 
(Josh. 23: 11-13.) 

It is this distinct command of the Lord that Solomon trans- 
gressed to his own hurt. “Ye shall not go in to them, neither shall 
they come in unto you; for surely they will turn away your heart 
after their gods.” (1 Kings 11:2.) 

Even after the return of the children of Israel from the 
Babylonian Captivity this command was not abrogated. “Give not 
your daughters unto their sons,” said Ezra, “neither take their 
daughters unto your sons.” (Ezra 9:12.) And with bitter vehe- 
mence does Nehemiah inform us: “In those days also saw I Jews 
that had married wives of Ashdod, of Ammon, and of Moab; and 
their children spake half in the speech of Ashdod and could 
not speak in the Jews’ language, but according to the language of 
each people. And I contended with them, and cursed them, and 
smote certain of them, and plucked off their hair, and made them 
swear by God, saying, Ye shall not give your daughters unto their 
sons, nor take their daughters unto your sons, or for yourselves. 
Did not Solomon, King of Israel, sin by these things? yet among 
many nations was there no king like him, who was beloved of his 
God, and God made him king over all Israel; nevertheless even 
him did outlandish women cause to sin. Shall we, then, hearken 
unto you to do all this great evil, to transgress against our God in 
marrying strange wives?” (Neh. 13:23-27.) Here was patriotic 
fervor coupled with religious fervor, and both were directed against 
a common evil that was inimical to both Church and State, which 
were united in a theocratic form of government. 


3 
In fairness we would, in passing, point to mixed marriages 
recorded in the Bible which were allowed and which apparently 
resulted in blessing. No voice was raised against the marriage of 
Joseph. “And Pharaoh called Joseph’s name Zaphnath-paaneah; 
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and he gave him to wife Asenath, the daughter of Potipherah, 
priest of On.” (Gen. 41:45.) The two sons born of this union, 
Ephraim and Manasseh, were included in the twelve tribes of Israel. 

Then there is the marriage of Moses and Zipporah, a daughter 
of the priest of Midian (Ex. 2:21), who at first apparently was 
unacquainted with the religion of Israel and only later became 
a convert, for she showed disgust at the rite of circumcision. 
(Ex. 4: 24-26.) 

Then, again, we have the record of Ruth, the Moabitess. Of 
Elimelech’s sons we are told, “They took them wives of the women 
of Moab; the name of the one was Orpah, and the name of the 
other Ruth.” (Ruth 1:4.) Ruth evidently adopted the religion of 
Israel. Concerning Orpah we cannot make this statement. 


Il 
To resume the topic, we have seen that the voice of Scripture 
is raised in warning against mixed marriages. Let the voices of 
theologians and other leaders be heard next. 


1 
Very pointedly Luther writes in his “Vorrede ueber des 
D. Urban Rhegius Erklaerung der Weissagungen des Alten Testa- 
ments von Christo”: “Sodann gibt es nichts Lieblicheres, als wenn 
in der Ehe Mann und Weib im Glauben einerlei Sinnes sind und 
Gott einmuetig anrufen. Es ist eine gegenseitige grosse Huelfe, 
wenn der Glaube des einen fuer den andern besorgt ist und sich 
fuer ihn bei Gott bemueht. Ja, es soll die Ehe eine solche Gemein- 
schaft sein, von der Christus sagt (Matth. 18:20): ‘Wo zwei ver- 
sammelt sind in meinem Namen, da bin ich mitten unter ihnen.’ 
Eheleute sollen zusammen in rechtem Glauben Gott anrufen, sich 
miteinander vom Evangelio unterreden, ihre Kinder das Evan- 

gelium lehren.” (St. L., XIV: 147.) 


2 

Walther in his Pastorale, quoting the theological faculty of 
Leipzig, writes: “Die Leipziger theologische Facultaet gab im 
Jahre 1620 folgendes Votum ab: ‘Auf die Frage, ob eine lutherische 
Person sich mit einer halsstarrigen calvinischen Person, die sich 
nicht weisen lassen will, in Ehestand begeben, von den Predigern 
getraut und eingesegnet werden koenne? —erachten wir zu ant- 
worten sein, dass zwar keineswegs zu rathen, dass eine lutherische 
Person dergestalt sich in den Ehestand einlasse, sintemal die 
matrimonia mit Personen, so falscher Lehre und Religion zugethan, 
nie wohl zu gerathen pflegen, sondern viel Unheils mit sich bringen, 
wie die Exempel in Gottes Wort und sonderlich in Befreundung 
des Hauses Josaphat mit dem Hause Ahab 2 Chron. 18—22 und 
in taeglicher Erfahrung vor Augen,’” etc. (Pastorale, p. 229.) 
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3 


Fritz in his Pastoral Theology writes, p. 172, “Mixed marriages 
are not in accordance with the intimate and close relation that 
ought to exist between husband and wife; they also very much 
interfere with such things as family devotion and the Christian 
training of children. If an orthodox person enters upon such 
a mixed marriage, it might seem that he is not taking his orthodox 
religion seriously.” 

4 

Writing on “The Unequal Yoke of Faith and Unbelief” in For 
Better Not for Worse, W. A. Maier has this to say (p.261f.): “We 
cannot estimate the sacrifice of the resources of happiness in that 
house which is divided against itself through unbelief. There can 
be no permanent harmony and complete understanding where an 
unchurched partner by active or passive opposition continually 
resists the expression of Christian faith and where the specter of 
separation in eternity looms up in all its ghastliness. In the day 
of trouble, when the lowering clouds of sorrow enshroud the home 
with their gray, cold forebodings, there is need for the complete 
dedication to the one Lord who ‘doeth all things well’ and for the 
mutual strengthening of spiritual encouragement. To be joined in 
marriage with an unbeliever is an acid test of one’s Christianity; 
and that this test is usually too strong is shown by the fact that 
the believing husband or wife is frequently estranged from the 
Church, imperceptibly at first, but openly at last. Thrift, good taste, 
pleasing personality, physical attractiveness, sense of humor, sym- 
pathy, neatness, patience, success, and the long catalog of other 
demands upon which young people frequently insist are all 
secondary when compared with the fundamental fact that without 
Christ, acknowledged by both husband and wife, there can be little 
definite assurance of lasting happiness. When marriage has only 
a physical foundation; when it is based merely on mental similarity 
and attraction; when it entirely ignores spiritual compatibility, it 
overlooks the one divine element which makes for family unifica- 
tion rather than divisiveness. How much more helpful and hopeful 
is a marriage dominated by a common faith, communion of worship, 
and spiritual co-operation, through which joy and sorrow alike can 
be met and shared together! What an inestimably more reassuring 
promise of mutual understanding and of reciprocal encouragement 
there is in the pledge (Ruth 1:16) ‘Thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God’!” Maier concedes, yet maintains: “There 
are always exceptional cases, it has been conceded, in which an 
unbelieving or disinterested husband has been brought to Christ 
through the intercession of a Christian wife. But such isolated 
instances do not disprove the general truth that for the sacred 
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union of marriage a Christian should not be bound together with 
an unbeliever.” (P. 263.) 

Writing on “Interdenominational Marriages,” W. A. Maier says 
(p. 268): “We know marriages of this kind in which harmony and 
contentment seem to prevail, but they are not frequent. Below 
the serenity of the surface there is often a resignation to a sense 
of hopelessness which bravely resolves to make the best of a dis- 
heartening situation. 

“For ten years, from 1926 to 1936, H. A. Dittmar, teacher at 
Mount Calvary Lutheran School, St. Louis, Mo., carefully observed 
the church attendance of children who came from homes in which 
both parents are affiliated with the same church and homes in which 
one parent or no parent is a church member. He finds in the case 
of 508 children and in a total of more than 500 church services 
that the average attendance for children with two Lutheran parents 
is 77.12 per cent. In families with only one parent a Lutheran 
the average is 62.31 per cent, and in homes where neither parent is 
a member of the Church the average drops to 56.8 per cént. 

“The fact that most divorces involving members of the Lu- 
theran Church occurred in mixed marriages should be an un- 
mistakable warning.” 


5 


A pertinent quotation of F. Niedner we find in The Concordia 
Pulpit, Vol. 7, p. 253: “Another thing that will keep your married 


life happy is this, that you are both of the same faith. This is very 
important. There is a great danger in mixed marriages. Now, 
I know that in exceptional cases there are mixed marriages that 
turn out to be happy marriages. But I want to insist that there 
is danger in mixed marriages. If both parties want to be absolutely 
loyal and true to their own faith and their own Church in every 
way, there is bound to be conflict. If the church services are held 
at different times, the family life or social arrangements are likely 
to be disturbed, and this will often cause argument and conflict. 
If both parents wish to contribute liberally to their Church, dis- 
satisfaction may creep in, and if both parties want to rear the 
children in their own faith, as a loyal church member should, then 
altercation and dissension cannot be avoided. If each party wants 
to be absolutely true and loyal to his own Church, there will be 
trouble. Of course, it is possible to keep clear of any conflict by 
a compromise in these things, if each one gives up something for 
the other. But right here is the danger I am speaking of. A true 
and loyal member of his Church cannot compromise. Loyalty 


knows no compromise.” . 


Another voice is that of Maclaren: “If a young Christian man 
or woman enter into marriage with one who is not a Christian, it 
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is a great deal more probable that, in the end, there will be two 
unbelievers than that there will be two Christians.” (Concordia 
Pulpit, Vol. 7, p. 252.) 

7 

In his “Ten Commandments on Marriage,” as published in the 
Milwaukee Journal of Sunday, June 23, 1940, Rev. Edwin O. Ken- 
nedy, pastor of Christ Presbyterian Church of Madison, lists as 
his fifth commandment: “Avoid marrying a mate with a radically 
different background of race or religion”; and as his tenth: “Go to 
church together.” 

8 

And from out the camp of the Roman Catholic Church comes 
the voice of one Rev. Anthony L. Ostheimer, bearing the Nihil 
Obstat of Joseph A.M. Quigley, Censor Librorum, and the Im- 
primatur of D. Card. Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia. Ost- 
heimer wrote Instructions for Non-Catholics Before Marriage. 
In it he writes: 

“The great majority of mixed marriages prove unhappy to the 
contracting parties and to the children. As a result of disagree- 
ments, arising especially from difference in religious beliefs, many 
of these mixed marriages end in divorce or at least in separation 
from bed and board. (P. vm.) 

“In the very beginning it must be said that such a marriage, 
which is called a mixed marriage, is not an ideal marriage, because 
it divides a home on the most important thing in life: religion and 
the means of salvation; it creates ‘a house divided against itself’; 
it paves the way for further difficulties. (Pp. 7, 8.) 

“The Catholic Church is opposed to marriages in which hus- 
band and wife are not of the same faith, in order to promote both 
the domestic peace and the eternal salvation of her children. 
There will always be more than enough elements of dissension 
asserting themselves and threatening the family unity and peace, 
without husband and wife being divided on the very important and 
far-reaching matter of religion. Two who share the same joys and 
sorrows, hearts that beat in unison to the same memories and 
hopes, lives merged into one for better or worse, richer or poorer, 
in sickness and in health, even unto death, should not be divided 
when they approach their common God, in adoration, in petition 
in the hour of need, and in grateful thanksgiving for blessings 
enjoyed in common. In the guiding faith, sustaining hope, and 
transforming charity of religion, with its pious practices to en- 
courage, and its divine sacraments to sanctify, man and wife should 
still be one, and so bequeath to their children, as their richest 
legacy, the heirloom of their common faith. (Pp. 7, 8.) 

“Experience, too, has shown that it is always best to have 
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unity of religion in every family, to have husband and wife profess 
the same faith. For that reason it is best to have a Catholic marry 
a Catholic, a Lutheran marry a Lutheran, an Episcopalian marry an 
Episcopalian, a Jew marry a Jew. It is true that non-Catholics, for 
the most part [?], give very little thought to religion, and so for 
them it matters little what religion they profess. The fact cannot 
be denied, however, that when both husband and wife profess the 
same faith, the chances that their marriage will be a happy one are 
greatly increased. 

“What, for instance, must children think of parents whose 
beliefs and religious practices are in conflict? They will reason 
in this manner: ‘If father and mother cannot agree on religion, 
why should I bother about it at all?’ Indifference to religion, to be 
followed perhaps by a total disregard of religion, will often be the 
result. Honestly believing that she is the Church which Christ 
founded and that her doctrine is Christ’s doctrine, the Catholic 
Church must require the observance ‘of all things . . . commanded,’ 
and so [sic!] she forbids her children to marry non-Catholics. It is 
only for some very good reason that she will make an exception 
to her rule, and even then she merely tolerates the mixed mar- 
riage.” (Pp. 9, 10.) ; 

Dr. William Stang, an eminent Catholic authority, writes: “But 
despite these conditions, signed and solemnly sworn to” (referring 
to promises which we shall mention later), “whole generations are 
lost. Many an upright Protestant refuses to sign the above condi- 
tions, and I respect him for his refusal. Many more who sign them 
have no intention of obligating themselves by them. What troubles 
and afflictions follow such marriages God alone could tell. As 
fellow citizens we must do all in our power to persuade non- 
Catholics not to rush into misery by marrying a Catholic. ‘But 
I have promised to marry him.’ Break your promise [!], for you 
should not keep a promise to do wrong! Are there not many con- 
versions resulting from mixed marriages? Yes, a few, but, oh, 
the loss on the other side! In the majority of mixed marriages the 
children are lost to the faith. If you are a Catholic, the fact that 
your Church condemns such marriages should be sufficient reason 
for you to avoid such an unhallowed union.” (Spiritual Pepper 
and Salt, pp. 157, 158, as quoted in chapter on “Mixed Marriages of 
Catholics and Protestants” in For Better Not for Worse, p. 277.) 


9 
A certain statistician of our country says in regard to mixed 
marriages, “If both of the parents attend the same church, then 
seventy-eight per cent of the children go to church also; but if the 
father goes to one church and the mother to another, then only 
fifty-five per cent of the children go to church; and if only one 
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of the parents attends church, then only fifty per cent of the chil- 
dren go to church; and if one of the parents is a Protestant, the 
other parent a Catholic, then only thirty-eight per cent of the 
children go to church.” (Quoted in The Concordia Pulpit, Vol. I, 
p. 252.) Realizing this and candidly admitting that mixed mar- 
riages “are a danger to the Catholic party and to the offspring” 
(Ostheimer, Instructions, etc., p. vm), is it any wonder that “the 
Catholic Church discountenances marriages between Catholics and 
non-Catholics,” and, since the tyrannical power has been granted 
her by the Antichrist, even forbids them? “Everywhere the Church 
most strictly forbids marriages between two baptized persons one 
of whom is a Catholic and the other a member of a heretical or 
schismatic sect.” (New Code of Canon Law, Canon 1060, quoted 
in chapter on “Mixed Marriages” in For Better Not for Worse, 
page 272.) 
IV 


It is with this latter problem, viz., marriage between Lutheran 
and Catholic, that we shall deal primarily as we now seek to answer 
the question “To what extent may and must action be taken in the 
case of mixed marriages?” This problem was uppermost in the 
mind of this conference when this question was assigned to us 
for study. 


A 


First of all, let it be said that no action should or can be taken 
in the case of mixed marriages that have been solemnized. Where 
a mixed marriage has been performed, in other words, where 
a mixed marriage is already a fact, no action whatsoever may be 
taken by us or by anyone else, for “what God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder,” and to put asunder also means to try to 
drive a wedge between, “to estrange, force, or entice away.” Writes 
Paul in his First Letter to the Corinthians, chapter 7, verses 12-17: 
“If any brother hath a wife that believeth not and she be pleased 
to dwell with him, let him not put her away. And the woman 
which hath an husband that believeth not, and if he be pleased to 
dwell with her, let her not leave him. For the unbelieving husband 
is sanctified by the wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by 
the husband; else were your children unclean; but now are they 
holy. But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart. A brother 
or a sister is not under bondage in such cases; but God hath called 
us to peace. For what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt 
save thy husband? or how knowest thou, O man, whether thou 
shalt save thy wife? But as God hath distributed to every man, 
as the Lord hath called every one, so let him walk.” Concerning 
this passage Luther writes: “Will also sagen: Der Glaube und 
christliche Stand ist so ein frei Ding, dass er an keinen Stand ver- 
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bunden ist, sondern ist ueber alle Staende, in allen Staenden, und 
durch alle Staende. Darum keine Not ist, dass du irgend einen 
Stand annehmest oder verlassest, dass du selig werdest; sondern 
in welchem Stande dich das Evangelium und der Glaube findet, da 
kannst du innen bleiben und selig werden. Darum ist’s nicht not, 
dass du die Ehe laessest und von deinem unchristlichen Gemahl 
laufest um des Glaubens oder Seligkeit willen. Endlich, bist du 
ehelich, es sei mit einem Christen oder Unchristen, mit einem 
Frommen oder Boesen, so bist du darum weder selig noch ver- 
dammt. Bist du ohne Ehe, so bist du drum auch weder selig 
noch verdammt; das ist alles frei, frei; sondern wenn du ein 
Christ bist und bleibest, so wirst du selig; und wenn du ein Un- 
christ bleibst, wirst du verdammt.” (St. L., VIII: 1066.) The opinion 
of the Leipzig Theological Faculty, quoted by Walther and cited 
by us before, continues where we then stopped: “Jedoch aber, so 
eine solche Ehe waere getroffen worden zwischen einer lutherischen 
und halsstarrigen calvinischen Person, wuerde ihnen ein Prediger 
die Copulation und Benediction (weil solches mit der Religion 
eigentlich nichts zu thun hat und die irrende Person noch mit der 
Zeit moechte gewonnen werden 1 Kor. 7, 16) nicht versagen 
koennen.” (Walther, Pastorale, p. 229.) We, therefore, may take 
no action whatsoever against existing mixed marriages. 


2 

But when a mixed marriage is contemplated, to what extent 
must we, or may we, take action? That depends upon a multiplicity 
of circumstances. Against the contemplated mixed marriage if 
betrothal has been consummated we may take no action what- 
soever.. When a couple comes to me and asks me to perform the 
wedding ceremony, this couple is, no doubt about it, engaged to be 
married, and “if an orthodox and heterodox person have been 
rightfully engaged, such engagement must not be broken.” (Fritz, 
Pastoral Theology, p.172.) “What God hath joined together, let 
no man put asunder.” Luther writes: “Ich will auch nicht ver- 
willigen in das Hinderniss, das sie nennen die Ungleichheit der 
Religion, dass weder einfachhin, noch unter der Bedingung, dass 
sie zum Glauben bekehrt werde, zugelassen sei, eine Ungetaufte 
zur Ehe zu nehmen. Wer hat das verboten? Gott, oder ein 
Mensch? Wer hat den Menschen die Gewalt gegeben, solche Ehe 
zu verbieten? Natuerlich die Geister, welche in Gleissnerei 
Luegenredner sind, wie Paulus sagt (1 Tim.4,2), von welchen 
dieses gesagt werden muss: Es haben mir die Boshaftigen Fabeln 
gesagt, aber nicht als dein Gesetz. Patricius, der Heide, hat die 
Monica, die Mutter St. Augustins, eine Christin, zur Ehe genom- 
men; warum sollte das nicht auch heutiges Tages zugelassen sein? 
. . . Ich bitte dich, wo kommt doch dieses strenge Recht der Men- 
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schen gegen die Menschen her, welches doch Gott niemals er- 
fordert hat?” (St. L., XIX:100.) Writes Walther ( Pastorale, 
p. 228): “Ehen zwischen Rechtglaeubigen und Irrglaeubigen hat 
zwar ein Prediger alles Ernstes zu widerrathen, aber, wenn die 
Sache nicht mehr in integro ist, nicht zu hindern.” W. A. Maier 
gives this well-directed counsel in For Better Not for Worse, 
p. 269: “Our conscious and deliberate counsel to all the young 
people of our Church who may be confronted by the prospect of, 
interdenominational marriage should be this: ‘Remember that 
you have pledged yourself by a sacred oath to your Church and its 
teachings and that you can tolerate no compromise with error in 
any form. You cannot permit even marriage to make you untrue 
to your Church and its divine truth. Consider very carefully all 
the factors that may be involved in a marriage with someone out- 
side of your Church. If in the face of the warnings of experience 
you still feel, after deliberate and prayerful thought, that you must 
marry a member of another Church, then maintain your religious 
life and devotion to your own Church even more faithfully than 
before and hope and pray and work for the conversion of your 
life’s helpmate to your faith and to the unity of hope and love 
which it inspires.” The Apostle Peter gives this counsel: “Ye 
wives, be in subjection to your own husbands, that, if any obey not 
the Word, they also may without the Word be won by the con- 
versation of the wives while they behold your chaste conversation, 
coupled with fear.” (1 Pet. 3:1, 2.) 


At the same time the orthodox party, who contemplates mar- 
riage with a heterodox person, must be told: “Under no circum- 
stances should an orthodox person violate his conscience in order 
to please the other party to the marriage; an orthodox woman, for 
instance, should not consent to be married by a Roman Catholic 
priest, much less promise to bring up her children in the Roman 
Catholic faith.” (A Catholic priest will not marry without this 
promise; so the two points belong together.) “If the Roman 
Catholic will not be married by an orthodox minister, the marriage 
may be performed by a justice of the peace. If the Roman Cath- 
olic man refuses under such circumstances to marry the woman, he 
becomes guilty of breaking the engagement, and the woman is 
free.” (Fritz, Pastoral Theology, p.172.) “If the unbelieving de- 
part, let him depart.” (1 Cor.7:15.) No one should violate his 
conscience or compromise his religion to please the unbeliever. 
(Matt. 10:37.) 

3 

If we, however, desire to counteract the tendency toward mixed 
marriages, our action must begin long before marriage is con- 
templated. Early instruction is the preventive. Warn against the 


17 
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dangers of mixed marriages on the basis of Scripture passages 
quoted above (Gen. 6:2; Gen. 28:1, 2; Ex. 34:14-16; Deut. 7:1-4; 
Josh. 23:11-13; Judges 3:5-7; 1 Kings 11:1-9; Ezra 9:12; Neh. 
13: 23-27) as well as on the basis of experience and history. At no 
time is our action in the case of mixed marriages per se guided by 
Matthew 18 (the locus classicus on excommunication). 


Vv 

But the chief difficulty has not yet been touched. We have to 
speak now of our action concerning the promises exacted from the 
Lutheran if he wishes to be married by the Roman Catholic 
Church. — This case, however, arises only in those instances where 
the Roman Catholic has more religious backbone than the Lu- 
theran. And why should that ever be the case? If the Roman 
Catholic has the right to insist that the ceremony be performed 
by his pastor, has the Lutheran not the same right? “But the 
Catholic Church will excommunicate!” Since when has Antichrist 
the power to excommunicate someone from the Church of Christ? 
When the Bishop of Vasona said to Savonarola: “Separo te ab 
ecclesia militante atque triumphante,” (I separate you from the 
church militant and also the triumphant), did not the latter rightly 
answer: “Militante, non triumphante: hoc enim tuum non est.” 
(From the militant, not from the triumphant; for that is not in 
your power)? Certainly good Lutherans have been instructed on 
this point and should be foolproof.— There is, however, more at 
issue than merely being married by the Roman Catholic Church. 
This issue never stands alone. Certain promises, or “antenuptial 
agreements,” are requested and required; promises which a good 
Lutheran will shrink from making; promises, which, if a former 
Lutheran makes them, definitely stamp him as one who has denied 
his faith—not necessarily as one who is irrevocably lost, but, 
I repeat, as one who has denied the faith. “The non-Catholic 
party to the marriage is obliged to sign the following promises in 
the presence of two witnesses: ‘I, the undersigned, not a member 
of the Catholic Church, wishing to contract marriage with N.N., 
a member of the Catholic Church, intend to do so with the under- 
standing that the marriage tie cannot be dissolved except by death 
and promise him (her) on my word of honor that he (she) shall 
enjoy the free exercise of his (her) Catholic religion and that all 
children of either sex born of this marriage shall be baptized and 
educated in the faith and according to the teachings of the Roman 
Catholic Church. I further promise that no marriage ceremony 
other than that to be performed by the Catholic priest shall take 
place.” (Our Sunday Visitor, April 29, 1934, as quoted in the 
chapter on “Mixed Marriages of Catholics and Protestants” in For 
Better Not for Worse, p. 273.) 
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1 

The first promise, as Ostheimer also points out in Instructions 
for Non-Catholics Before Marriage, is that the parties agree that 
the marriage bond shall last until death. This promise is just and 
right. The Catholic Church does not stand alone in this require- 
ment. We also require our people to make the same promise, for 
it is in the very nature of the marriage bond that it shall last until 
death. We take no action against any Lutheran making that 
promise. It must not be overlooked, of course, that according to 
Roman Catholic teaching marriage, performed by a priest, is a 
sacrament and is indissoluble even in case of adultery. 


2 

“The second promise the Catholic Church asks of the non- 
Catholic is that the Catholic party shall not be prevented from 
exercising his Faith, and that nothing shall be done to make his 
practice of Faith difficult, if not impossible. For instance, the 
Catholic party should be permitted to attend Mass when obliged 
to do so, to abstain from meat on Fridays, and the like.” (Ost- 
heimer, op. cit., p. 13.) On the surface this promise seems innocent 
and only a plea for tolerance. But here begins the Catholic 
strategy of isolation. The non-Catholic here promises to abstain 
from proselytizing, or missionizing, his spouse. That this promise 
is on the side of the Catholic Church, indeed an attempt to isolate 
its member and to keep the non-Catholic party from proselytizing 
the Catholic, becomes very evident when we note the promise made 
by the Catholic party. “I, the undersigned, a member of the Cath- 
olic Church wishing to contract marriage with N.N., do hereby 
promise that I will have all my children baptized and educated in 
the Catholic religion and that I will practice my religion faithfully 
and do all I can, especially by prayer, example, and the frequenta- 
tion of the Sacraments, to bring about the conversion of my con- 
sort.” (Our Sunday Visitor, April 29, 1934, as quoted in the chapter 
on “Mixed Marriages of Catholics and Protestants” in For Better 
Not for Worse, p.273.) Certainly, fairness and religious liberty 
would require that no one be disturbed in the exercise of his faith. 
If, then, the non-Catholic should promise this tolerance, he may 
require that a like promise be given him. Never, however, should 
a Lutheran promise to be quiet about his religious convictions or 
to refrain from gaining his spouse for the true Church of Christ. 
“We ought to obey God rather than men,” must be his principle 
also here (Acts 5:29). Our action, if such a promise is made? 
“Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual, 
restore such an one in the spirit of meekness; considering thyself, 
lest thou also be tempted” (Gal.6:1). If he refuse to let himself 
be restored, that is another case. 
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3 


The third promise asked by the Roman Catholic Church of 
the non-Catholic party “is to the effect that all children, of either 
sex, born to the couple shall be baptized and brought up in the 
Catholic Faith, even though the Catholic party should be taken 
away in death.” (Ostheimer, op. cit., p.13.) Failure to keep this 
promise invalidates the marriage even after ten or fifteen years and 
brands the children as illegitimate. How can a Lutheran make 
that promise or conform to what Ostheimer himself calls “this ap- 
parently enormous demand”? Or, does he promise with the mental 
reservation “I will not keep the promise”? Not so. Ostheimer 
says: “These are the promises which the non-Catholic is asked 
to make, in writing, in the presence of the priest. A signature is 
not sufficient, there must be an intention to keep the promises 
as well. The Church does not force anyone, she merely lays down 
the conditions that she must demand. Of course, if one makes the 
promises, the man should be a gentleman, and the woman should 
be a lady, and keep them. One’s word should be as good as one’s 
bond.” (Ostheimer, op. cit., p. 14.) — Or does he promise with the 
mental reservation: “There will be no children!”? —In any case 
the promise is a denial of the faith. (It is conceivable that a “Lu- 
theran,” when and if he should make that promise, will say to 
himself: “When I on my Confirmation Day vowed ‘Yes’ to the 
question, ‘Do you, as a member of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, intend to continue steadfast in the confession of this 
Church and suffer all, even death, rather than fall away from it?’ 
I promised faithfulness as far as my own person is concerned, but 
not as far as the persons of my future children are concerned.” 
But is he not now, in the case under consideration, promising in 
the person of his future children?) If a Lutheran is honestly con- 
vinced that “the doctrine of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
drawn from the Bible,” as taught in Luther’s Small Catechism, is 
the true one; if a Lutheran recognizes the Lutheran doctrine as 
Scriptural (which is diametrically opposed to the Catholic doc- 
trine), he must also obey the command of the Lord “These words 
which I command thee this day shall be in thine heart; and thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto thy children.” (Deut. 6:6, 7.) 
No man-made promise can abrogate that command of the Lord. 
He who promises that he will not obey it denies his God and his 
faith. By this very promise, made before the Catholic priest, he 
openly says that the Roman Catholic Church is as good as the 
Lutheran, if not better. Shall we now tolerate such an one in our 
midst, so that we diminish not in numbers? Is it not better to deal 
with him, first in meekness according to Gal. 6,1, then with evident 
firmness according to Matt. 18—not because he married a Cath- 
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olic, but because he sacrificed his children on the altar of the 
Antichrist? The chapter on “Mixed Marriages of Catholics and 
Protestants” in For Better Not for Worse concludes with these 
telling words: “Because it is morally wrong for our young people 
to be married by Roman Catholic priests instead of by their own 
pastors, to receive the five required instructions from the priest, and 
to promise to have their children baptized and reared in Roman 
Catholicism, the Lutheran Church has been very emphatic in its 
warning against such alliances. Many of its congregations demand 
that members who have married Catholic life partners and pledged 
themselves to these non-Christian promises, must disavow these 
pledges and acknowledge their wrong. Where this is not done, the 
offending members are no longer regarded as communicants in the 
congregation.” (P.281.) He to whom it is immaterial whether 
his children are Christians or not can with difficulty be a Christian. 
He to whom it is immaterial whether his children are Lutherans 
or not can with difficulty be a Lutheran. But he who promises, 
solemnly promises, that his children shall not become Lutherans, 
how can he be a Lutheran, and how can the spirit of Lutheranism 
dwell in him or he be allowed to remain in the Lutheran Church? 
Answer, and we will rest our case! 


4 

“The fourth, and final, promise calls for a single marriage 
ceremony, and that before a priest. The reason for this is easily 
understood,” writes Ostheimer, “for the priest officiating at a mar- 
riage is not only the representative of the Church, but an authorized 
representative of the civil authority as well—hence a double 
ceremony is entirely unnecessary.” (Ostheimer, op. cit., p.14.) By 
reason of the same argument a single marriage ceremony before 
the Lutheran pastor is sufficient. With indignation a Protestant 
should reject the Roman Catholic claim that only if performed by 
a Roman Catholic priest will the marriage ceremony uniting a 
Catholic and ‘a non-Catholic possess validity.* 

So, then, to summarize. The question “To what extent may 
and must action be taken in the case of mixed marriages?” we 
answer: “Early instruction and warning on the basis of Scripture 
and experience is required to discourage mixed marriages.” Is a 
mixed marriage contemplated and has the betrothal been consum- 
mated, earnest admonition should be given the Lutheran party to 





* As a statement in America (R.C.), quoted elsewhere in this issue, 
shows, the Roman Church considers marriages of non-Catholics valid if 
performed before an other official than a Roman Catholic priest, but 
will not give such recognition if one or both parties married without 
Roman Catholic rites are members of the Roman Catholic Church. 
[Ed. Note.] Cf. C.T.M., Vol. III, pp. 751—755. 
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remain faithful to his Church and to endeavor to gain the spouse 
for the Lutheran Church — and the children also. “Dringend er- 
mahnen,” Walther puts it in Pastorale, p.238. As concerning the 
promises required of the Lutheran who wishes to be married by 
a Roman Catholic priest, we must instruct our people as to the 
evident serious sinfulness of these promises. Has any person made 
the promises and, upon instruction, recanted, good! Does he re- 
main stubborn, the case may develop into a case of church dis- 
cipline, that will easily be settled if the Church is fundamentally 
sound in Lutheranism. If the Church is infested with like cases, 
this one added case will evidently become another cross, which 
the pastor must bear until the good Lord Himself shall deliver 
him from it. 
Merrill, Wis. Ronatp W. GoeEtTscH 
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VII. The Second English Lutheran Theological Seminary 

From a small number at the time of William the Conqueror 
the monasteries had grown to about 1,200 at the Reformation, 
when they owned from one half to two thirds of the land. 

As early as 1410 Parliament demanded their ending; Henry V 
suppressed over a hundred of them. Popes permitted bishops to 
suppress some and with the proceeds to build colleges. Henry VII 
used the monasteries of Mottisford and Luffield to build the chantry 
and hospital of Windsor. 

In 1464 George Neville, archbishop of York, was given an 
honorary dinner of which this is the Bill-Afare: 80 fat oxen; 6 wild 
bulls; 300 hogs; 2,000 chickens; 200 kids; 4,000 ducks; 400 deer; 
8 seals; 300 beavers; 300 pikes; 3,000 geese; 3,000 capons; 4,000 
rabbits; 4,000 pigeons; 1,000 egrets; 300 pigs; 300 calves; 200 
cranes; 100 peacocks; 4 porpoises; 1,000 quail; 200 pheasants; 
200 woodcocks; 500 partridges; 75,000 herrings; 204 bitterns; 400 
tarts; 5,000 plates of jelly; 4,000 cold custards; 1,004 rams; 150 
venison pies; and 280,000 gallons of ale; 83,200 gallons of wine. 

The abbot and thirty-two monks of Tewkesbury had 144 
servants in livery wholly engaged in the service of the abbey. 

In 1489 Pope Innocent VIII ordered Cardinal John Morton, 
archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England, and the Pope’s 
legate, to investigate all the regular clergy and punish as he saw fit. 

A peer of the realm, William Abbot of St. Albans, within a 
few miles of London, was guilty of simony, usury, theft of the 
jewels of the sanctuary. His monks defiled “the holy places, even 
the very churches of God, by infamous intercourse with nuns.” 
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He made Elena Germyn, an adulterous wife, prioress of Bray, and 
the place became “a public brothel or receiving house. Nor is 
Bray the only house. At the nunnery of Sapwell . . . the guardians 
are thieves and notorious villains.... In like manner, also, within 
the monastery of the glorious proto-martyr Alban himself... . 
They live with harlots and mistresses publicly and continuously. ... 
If any of your brethren be living justly and religiously, if any be 
wise and virtuous, these you straightway depress and hold in 
hatred... .” 

So at Waltham, at St. Andrew’s, Northampton, at Calais, and 
at other places. 

What was the punishment? A reprimand! 

In 1511 Archbishop Warham found like conditions — and also 
gave fatherly admonitions. 

A statute says many visitations had been made in the two 
hundred years before the Reformation, but had failed wholly 
of success. 

On October 20, 1521, Cardinal Wolsey bade the bishop of 
Salisbury proceed against the nunneries guilty of “misgovernance 
and slanderous living,” and in December the bishop was thanked 
for having driven out the dissolute nuns. Bishop John Fisher of 
Rochester also was told to proceed against the immoral nuns. 

Cardinal Wolsey wrote Pope Clement VII priests were in the 
habit of committing atrocious crimes, for which, if not in orders, 
they would have been promptly executed; and the laity were 
scandalized to see such persons not only not degraded, but escap- 
ing with complete impunity. In May, 1524, and July 3, 1525, the 
Pope sent bulls permitting his legate to suppress twenty-two 
monasteries “wherein neither God is served nor religion kept,” 
as he wrote the king. The cardinal suppressed forty-one cloisters. 
Clement asked Clerk to tell Wolsey “for God’s sake to use mercy 
with those friars, they be as desperate beasts past shame.” Again, 
“To deal moderately with them, for they be clamorous people, 
importunate, bold, and past shame.” 

It may be well to note it was the Pope and his cardinal who 
began this work. 

With the revenues of these cloisters of about 800 pounds and 
his own large gifts the most magnificent cardinal built the most 
magnificent Cardinal College, now Christchurch, at Oxford. The 
foundation was laid on July 15. 

What about able teachers? Dr. Robert Shorton of Cambridge, 
dean of Wolsey’s chapel, “a well-knovm favorer of the forbidden 
opinions,” selected a colony of Cambridge scholars, and Dr. Wil- 
liam Capon, a chaplain to Wolsey, made the transfer. 

On November 5, 1526, came the Masters of Arts, John Clark, 
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John Fryer, Godfrey Harman — “all of which being violent Lu- 
therans, or heretics as they were called, suffered much,” says 
Anthony a Wood. 

On December came the Bachelors of Arts, Henry Sumner, 
Richard Cox, Will Butts, John Frith, and Winmer Allen. 

The Undergraduates that came were William Bayley, Thomas 
Benson, Edward Wolfe, and Richard Taverner. 

Others were Robt.Sherton, D.D., Master Edward Staple, 
Bachelors Thomas Curthop, William Bettys, witty Thomas Lawney, 
Godman, and Drum. 

Anthnoy a Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses says, “Thomas Garret, 
or Gerard, was admitted Bachelor of Arts in 1517. He was after- 
wards curate of Honey Lane in London; and being much addicted 
to the opinions of Martin Luther, went to Oxford in 1526, and 
dispersed divers prohibited books among his acquaintances and 
contemporaries, as Anth. Delabar, Nicholas Udall, and John Diot, 
John Clarke, Henry Sumner, William Betts, John Taverner, a 
Musician of Cardinal College, &c: all which being Lutherans, or 
hereticks as they were then called, suffered much. ... Lutherism 
increased daily in the University of Oxford, and chiefly in Cardinal 
College, by certain of the Cantabrigians that then remained. The 
chiefest Lutheran at this time was John Clark, one of the junior 
canons, to whose private lectures and disputations in public, divers 
graduates and scholars of colleges resorted. So great a respect 
had they for his doctrine and exemplary course of life, that they 
would often recur to him for resolution of doubts: or else if they, 
through impediment, could not come, then he, by certain mes- 
sengers, and particularly by one Anthony Delaber, would send 
their doubts either by writing or word of mouth. They had also 
their private meetings wherein they conferred about the promotion 
of their religion. They prayed together, and read certain books 
containing the principles of Luther. Divers, as well religious as 
secular, scholars of Colleges and Hostels were infected with them, 
and in particular some of Corpus Christi College, of whom were 
Nicholas Owdall, or Udall, John Dyott, and others; which being 
told to the Founder of that College, was by him much resented. 

Some also of Magdalen, others of Canterbury and Gloucester 
Colleges, who persisting in their opinions, were, some ejected, 
others severely punished till they recanted. Nay, some also were 
so obstinate as to dye in prison, and frye at the stake, rather than 
to recede. Notwithstanding many eminent men did dispute and 
preach in the University against it, yet the Lutherans proceeded, 
and took all private occasions to promote their doctrine.” 

We like to think of John Clark as the president of the second 
English Lutheran Theological Seminary. 
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At Clark’s suggestion Thomas Garret, a fellow of Magdalen, 
curate at All Hallows Church, and a member of the Christian 
Brothers, at Easter, 1527, came to Oxford and sought out all such 
students as were given to Greek, Hebrew, and the polite Latin. 
At Christmas he returned with the forbidden New Testament and 
Lutheran books, which he sold privately to the initiated. With his 
treasures he lay concealed at “the house of one Radley,” one of 
the singers at Christchurch, where he remained for several weeks, 
unsuspected by the university authorities. 

One of the buyers of the forbidden fruit was Nicholas Udall, 
who became “inclined to Lutheranism” and was not permitted to 
take his degree till ten years after graduation in 1534; he became 
the famous master of Eton. Then there was Richard Turner, 
godly, learned, and a good preacher, and William Turner, a good 
theologist and an early student of botany: Anthony Dalaber, one 
of Clark’s pupils, bought books from Garret and the “Farragines 
Lamberti” from Nicholas, a bookseller in St. Paul’s churchyard. 

It seems Garret was a good salesman, for “he corrupted the 
prior of Reading, selling him more than sixty books.” 

On February 24, 1528, Dr. John Loudon wrote Bishop John 
Longland: “What poison these booksellers bring into England!” 

Dean John Higdon of Cardinal’s College got wind of these 


things and reported to the cardinal, who sent him back with 
secret orders to arrest Garret. 


Arthur Cole of Magdalen College, afterwards cross-bearer unto 
the cardinal, gave secret warning of this to a friend or two of 
Garret’s and advised them to persuade him to be gone. And gone 
he was, gone without a “spoor.” 

What do? Drs. London, Higdon, and Cottisford were des- 
perate and turned to “astronomy,” meaning astrology, as Dr. Lon- 
don February 20, 1528, wrote Bishop Longland of Lincoln begging 
him to tell Bishop Tunstal of London and the “great God and 
cardinal” Wolsey, the personal representative of the Pope, “God 
on earth.” The three highest spiritual authorities of England were 
to be made partakers of the crime of consulting the stars in order 
to find a heretic; and death was the penalty for the heresy of 
dealing with the devil! The devil told them Garret in a tawny 
coat was in the middle of London; but the devil was wrong. 
Strype tells us “Wolsey cast the king’s nativity [and so his own], 
a common practise among the Popish prelates.” What a picture! 

Hearing Garret was to be arrested, the brethren hurriedly 
met to decide what to do. One of Clark’s pupils was present, and 
he tells us what followed. 

“The Christmas before that time, I, Anthony Dalaber, the 
scholar of Alban Hall, who had books of Master Garret, had been 
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in my country, at Dorsetshire, at Stallbridge, where I had a 
brother, parson of this parish, who was very desirous to have a 
curate out of Oxford, and willed me in any wise to get him one 
there, if I could. This just occasion offered, it was thought good 
among the brethren (for so we did not only call one another, but 
were indeed one to another), that Master Garret, changing his 
name should be sent forth with my letters into Dorsetshire, to 
my brother, to serve him for a time, until he might secretly 
convey himself from thence some whither over the sea. Accord- 
ing hereunto I wrote my letters in all haste possible unto my 
brother, for Master Garret to be his curate; but not declaring 
what he was indeed, for my brother was a rank papist, and after- 
wards was the most mortal enemy that ever I had, for the Gos- 
pel’s sake. 

“So on Wednesday (Feb. 18), in the morning before Shrove- 
tide, Master Garret departed out of Oxford towards Dorsetshire, 
with my letters, for his service.” 

As a matter of safety Garret moved from Alban Hall to 
Gloucester College under pretence that he desired to study civil 
law, for which there were no facilities at his hall. This was on 
Thursday; Friday and Saturday morning he “was so much busied 
in setting his poor stuff in order, his bed, his books, and such 
things else as he had,” that he had no time to go forth any- 
where else. 

“Having set up my things handsomely that same day, before 
noon, I determined to spend that whole afternoon, until evensong 
time, at Frideswide College (Cardinal College, where he at times 
sang in the choir), at my book in mine own study; and so shut 
my chamber door unto me, and my study door also, and took 
into my head to read Francis Lambert (first president of the first 
Lutheran University at Marburg in Germany) upon the Gospel 
of St. Luke, which book only I had then within there. All my 
other books written on the Scriptures, of which I had great num- 
bers, I had left in my chamber at Albans Hall, where I had 
made a very secret place to keep them safe, because it was so 
dangerous to have any such books. And so, as I was diligently 
reading in the same book of Lambert upon Luke, suddenly one 
knocked at my chamber door very hard, which made me astonished, 
and yet I sat still and would not speak; then he knocked again 
more hard, and yet I held my peace; and straightway he knocked 
again yet more fiercely; and then I thought this: peradventure 
it is somebody that hath need of me; and therefore I thought 
myself bound to do as I would be done unto; and so, laying my 
book aside, I came to the door and opened it, and there was Master 
Garret, as a man amazed, whom I thought to have been with my 
brother, and one with him.” 


AE EE aS 
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Garret had been caught, but he escaped and came back to 
Gloucester College to a friend, “a monk who had bought books of 
him.” The monk was out, and Garret asked the servant to show 
him Dalaber’s rooms. 

As soon as the door was opened, “he said he was undone, for 
he was taken.” “Thus.he spake unadvisedly in the presence of 
the young man, who at once slipped down the stairs. Then said 
I to him, alas, Master Garret, by this your uncircumspect coming 
here and speaking so before the young man, you have disclosed 
yourself and utterly undone me. I asked him why he was not 
in Dorsetshire. He said he had gone a day’s journey and a half; 
but he was so fearful that he must needs return again to Oxford. 
With deep sighs and plenty of tears, he prayed me to help to 
convey him away; and so he cast off his hood and gown wherein 
he came to me, and desired me to give him a coat with sleeves, 
if I had any; and he told me that he would go into Wales, and 
thence convey himself, if he might, into Germany. Then I put on 
him a sleeved coat of mine. He would also have had another 
manner of cap of me, but I had none but priestlike, such as his 
own was. 


“Then kneeled we both down together upon our knees, and 
lifting up our hearts and hands to God our heavenly Father, 
desired Him with plenty of tears, so to conduct and prosper him 


in his journey, that he might well escape the danger of all his 
enemies, to the glory of His Holy Name, if His good pleasure and 
will so were. And then we embraced and kissed the one the 
other, the tears so abundantly flowing out from both our eyes, 
that we all bewet both our faces, and scarcely for sorrow could 
we speak one to another. And so he departed from me, apparelled 
in my coat, being committed unto the tuition of our Almighty and 
merciful Father. 

“When he was gone down the stairs from my chamber, 
I straightway did shut my chamber door, and went into my study; 
and taking the New Testament in my hands, kneeled down on my 
knees, and with many a deep sigh and salt tear, I did, with much 
deliberation, read over the tenth chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
praying that God would endue his tender and lately-born little 
flock in Oxford with heavenly strength by his Holy Spirit; that 
quietly to their own salvation, with all godly patience, they might 
bear Christ’s heavy cross, which I now saw was presently to be 
laid on their young and weak backs, unable to bear so huge a 
burden without the great help of his Holy Spirit. 

“This done, I laid aside my book safe, folded up Master Gar- 
ret’s gown and hood, and so, having put on my short gown, and 
shut my doors, I went towards Fridewide (Cardinal College), to 
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speak with that worthy martyr of God, Master Clark. But of 
purpose I went by St. Mary’s church, to go first to Corpus Christi 
College, to speak with Diet and Udal, my faithful brethren and 
fellows in the Lord. By chance I met by the way a brother of ours, 
one Master Eden, fellow of Magdalen, who, as soon as he saw me, 
said, we are all undone, for Master Garret was returned and was 
in prison. I said it was not so; he said it was. I heard, quoth he, 
our Proctor, Master Cole, say and declare the same this day. 
Then I told him what was done; and so made haste to Frideswide, 
to find Master Clark, for I thought that he and others would be 
in great sorrow. 

“Evensong was begun; the dean and the canons were there 
in their grey amices; they were almost at Magnificat before I came 
thither. I stood in the choir door and heard Master Taverner 
play, and others of the chapel there sing, with and among whom 
I myself was wont to sing also; but now my singing and music 
was turned into sighing and musing. As I there stood, in cometh 
Dr. Cottisford [rector of Lincoln], the commissary, as fast as ever 
he could go, bareheaded, as pale as ashes (I knew his grief well 
enough); and to the dean he goeth into the choir, where he was 
sitting in his stall, and talked with him, very sorrowfully: what, 
I know not; but whereof I might and did truly guess. I went 
aside from the choir door to see and hear more. The commissary 
and dean came out of the choir, wonderfully troubled, as it seemed. 
About the middle of the church, met them Dr. London, puffing, 
blustering, and blowing like a hungry and greedy lion seeking 
prey. They talked together awhile, but the commissary was much 
blamed by them, insomuch that he wept for sorrow. 

“The doctors departed, and sent abroad their servants and 
spies everywhere. Master Clark, about the middle of the compline 
[the last prayer], came forth of the choir. I followed him to his 
chamber, and declared what had happened that afternoon of 
Master Garret’s escape. Then he sent for one Master Sumner 
and Master Bets, fellows and canons there. In the meantime he 
gave me a very godly exhortation, praying God to give us all the 
wisdom of the serpent and the harmlessness of doves, for we 
should shortly have much need thereof. When Master Sumner 
and Master Betts came, he caused me to declare again the whole 
matter to them two. Then desiring them to tell the other brethren 
in that college, I went to Corpus Christi College, to comfort our 
brethren there, where I found in Diet’s chamber, looking for me, 
Fitzjames, Diet, and Udal. They all knew the matter before by 
Master Eden, whom I had sent unto Fitzjames. So I tarried there 
and supped with them, where they had provided meat and drink 
for us before my coming; and when we had ended, Fitzjames 
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would needs have me to lie that night with him in my old lodging 
at Alban’s Hall. But small rest and little sleep took we both 
there that night.” 

Sunday morning Dalaber rose at five and hurried to his rooms 
at Gloucester. It had rained, and so his shoes and stockings were 
covered with mud. The gate did not open till seven, and he was 
“much disquieted, his head full of forecasting cares.” The lock 
to his rooms having been meddled with, he had trouble to get in. 
Everything in confusion, bed tossed and tumbled, study-door open, 
clothes strewed about the floor. A monk told him the commissary 
and the two proctors had been looking for Garret. Bills and 
swords had been thrust through the bed-straw, and every corner 
of the room searched for him. They left orders for Dalaber to 
come before the prior of the students. 

“This so troubled me that I forgot to make clean my hose and 
shoes, — and to shift me into another gown; and = bedirted as 
I was, I went to the said prior’s chamber.” 

Where had he slept that night? At Alban’s Hall, with his 
old bedfellow, Fitzjames. The prior said he did not believe him, 
and asked if Garret had been at his rooms the day before. He had. 
Whither was he gone, and where was he at that time? “I answered 
that I knew not, unless he had gone to Woodstock; he told me 
that he would go there, because one of the keepers had promised 
him a piece of venison to make merry with at Shrovetide. This 
tale I thought meetest, though it were nothing so.” 

The beadle brought a message to the prior to come at once 
to Lincoln, bringing Dalaber with him. 

“I was brought into the chapel, and there I found Dr. Cottis- 
ford, commissary; Dr. Higdon, Dean of Cardinals College; and 
Dr. London, Warden of New College; standing together at the altar. 
They called for chairs and sate down, and then [ordered] me to 
come to them; they asked me what my name was, how long 
I had been at the university, what I studied.” 

A mass book was then placed before him, and he was com- 
manded to lay his hand upon it, and swear that he would answer 
truly such questions as should be asked him. At first he refused; 
but afterwards, being persuaded, “partly by fair words, and partly 
by great threats,” he promised; but in his heart he “meant nothing 
so to do.” 

The rankest Pharisee of them all took it upon him to ex- 
amine Dalaber. “Then he asked me again, by my oath, where 
Master Garret was, and whither I had conveyed him. I said I had 
not conveyed him, nor yet wist where he was, nor whither he was 
gone, except he were gone to Woodstock, as I had before said. 
Surely, they said, I brought him some whither this morning, for 
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they might well perceive by my foul shoes and dirty hosen that 
I had travelled with him the most part of the night. I answered 
plainly, that I lay at Alban’s Hall with Sir Fitzjames, and that 
I had good witness thereof. They asked me where I was at even- 
song. I told them at Frideswide, and that I saw, first, Master 
Commissary, and then Master Doctor London, come thither to 
Master Dean. Doctor London and the Dean threatened me that 
if I would not tell the truth I should surely be sent to the Tower 
of London, and there be racked, and put into Little-ease [a cell 
in the Tower]. 

“At last when they could get nothing out of me whereby to 
hurt or accuse any man, or to know anything of that which they 
sought, they all three together brought me up a long stairs, into 
a great chamber, over Master Commissary’s chamber, wherein 
stood a great pair of very high stocks. Then Master Commissary 
asked me for my purse and girdle, and took away my money and 
my knives; and then they put my legs into the stocks, and so 
locked me fast in them, in which I sate, feet being almost as high 
as my head; and so they departed, locking fast my door, and 
leaving me alone. 

“When they were all gone, then came into my remembrance 
the worthy forewarning and godly declaration of that most constant 
martyr of God, Master John Clark, who, well nigh two years before 
that, when I did earnestly desire him to grant me to be his scholar, 
, said unto me after this sort: ‘Dalaber, you desire you wot not 
what, and that which you are, I fear, unable to take upon you; 
for though now my preaching be sweet and pleasant to you, be- 
cause there is no persecution laid on you for it, yet the time will 
come, and that, peradventure shortly, if ye continue to live godly 
therein, that God will lay on you the cross of persecution, to try 
you whether you can as pure gold abide the fire. You shall be 
called and judged a heretic; you shall be abhorred of the world; 
your own friends and kinsfolk will forsake you, and also hate 
you; you shall be cast into prison, and none shall dare to help 
you; you shall be accused before bishops, to your reproach and 
shame, to the great sorrow of all your friends and kinsfolk. Then 
will ye wish ye had never known this doctrine; then will ye curse 
Ciark, and wish that ye had never known him because he hath 
brought you all these troubles.’ 

“At which words I was so grieved that I fell down on my knees 
at his feet, and with tears and sighs besought him that, for the 
tender mercy of God, he would not refuse me; saying that 
I trusted, verily, that he which had begun this in me would not 
forsake me, but would give me grace to continue therein to the 
end. When he heard me say so, he came to me, took me in his 
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arms and kissed me, the tears trickling from his eyes; and said 
unto me: ‘The Lord God Almighty grant you so to do; and from 
henceforth for ever, take me for your father, and I will take you 
for my son in Christ.’” 

With these thoughts the Sunday morning passed. A little 
before noon the commissary came and found his prisoner was still 
obstinate, but he offered him some dinner — 

Abruptly here breaks off Dalaber’s story, so vivid and so 
touching. 

Dalaber was examined once more, and once more he was 
“marvellous obstinate” — would not betray any and was flung 
into prison. 

“And now a great many in Oxon became suspected in religion, 
as they might well be; for they fell very hard upon reading these 
books and gathered much light in religion from them, namely, 
Delabar, of Alban Hall; Clark, Sumner, Taverner, Radley, Frith, 
Cox, Drum, and others, of St. Frideswydes’s College, or the Car- 
dinal’s College, now Christ’s Church; Udal, and Diet, and others, of 
Corpus Christi; Eeden of Magdalen College; others of Gloucester 
College; two monks of St. Austin’s, of Canterbury, named Lang- 
port; and John Salisbury, of St. Edmund’s Bury; two white monks 
of Bernard College; two canons of St. Mary’s College, one whereof 
was Robert Farrar, afterward a bishop and a martyr; and divers 
more.” 

By Monday evening many of the brethren were arrested and 
their books taken. Dalaber’s stock was found “hid with marvellous 
secresy” and “many Garret’s books were hid under the earth.” In 
John Mayow’s desk they found a list of Lutheran books Garret sold 
to convert England. 

On February 25 Dr. John Loudon wrote Bishop John Long- 
land Dalaber has confessed Clark sent him Farragines Lutheri, 
Pomeranum super Epistolas Pauli, Lambert de Vocatione, En- 
chiridion Precationum, Hegendorfius in Lucam and Super Epis- 
tolam Petri ad Hebraeos, Pomerianum super Deuteronomia and 
Uniones Dissidentium — “for which we gave 16s.” 

On March 3 Bishop John Longland of Lincoln wrote Cardinal 
Wolsey: “I have hadde dyverse knowledges frome Oxford to my 
hevynes, of such chaunce of the grette corruption of yougeth ther 
by Master Garrot withe suche erronyous books as he hath brought 
thidre: whiche hadde many tymes suche corrupte books frome 
London by the cariar and is thought frome a Bookseller called 
Goughe, as it apperith by such tables as they have found of the 
hand of the bookseller that sent them, and the names and prices of 
the bookes conteyned in the same. They arre a mervilouse sorte 
of books founde whiche were hydde undre the erth, and otherwise 
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secretely conveyde from place to place. The cheefe that were 
famylyardly acquaynted in this mater with Master Garrot was 
Master Clarke, Master Freer, Sir Fryth, Sir Dyott, and Anthony 
Delabere. And is found in a booke of Master Garrotts that Doctor 
Farman (or Forman) of Honey Lane hath receyved books of Gar- 
rott as farre as I do perceyve by ther wrytyngs. And he hath a 
servant called John Goodale, whiche dyurse tymes brought suche 
books and wrytyngs frome London to Master Garott in Oxon. 
That man if he can be taken can discloyse many things of Master 
Garrott. This Garrott also hath, I feare, corrupted the Monastery 
of Redyng, for he hath dyverse tymes sent to the Prior ther suche 
corrupte books by a poore scoller whiche hath confessed the same, 
to the nombre of three score or a bove, and receyved money of 
hym for them. Howe the said Prior hath used those books, and 
with whome, I knowe nott. And is to be feared lesse that 
wycked man Garrott have doon lykewise in other Monasteryes 
to thinfection of them and the prests aboute them. And were well 
doon that for this Goodale and Goughe streighte serche were 
maade for ther takyng (if itt might soo stand in your pleasure).” 

Dean John Higdon wrote Mr Birton to tell Wolsey he had jailed 
Mr Clark, Mr Sumner, Mr Betts, Sir Frith, Sir Bayley, Sir Thomas 
Lawny. 

On March 19 Bishop Cuthbert Tunstal of London forbade 
Parson Forman, S. T.P., rector of All Hallows in Honey Lane, to 
perform mass or preach, for retaining Luther’s books after their 
condemnation. On the same day he examined many other heretics. 

On the 25th Tunstal writes Wolsey he has jailed Parson Forman, 
his servant John Goodale, and John Gough, the Fleet Street book- 
seller. Gough says the bringer of these books this year past was 
a Dutchman from Antwerp, Theodoryke, who brought many books 
to London. Parson Forman said he read Luther’s books to see 
what opinions the Lutherans held and be the more ready to defend 
the Church, a license to that effect had been given to Cambridge. 
Tunstal will send Forman to Wolsey. 

In August Anne Boleyn asked Cromwell for her sake to re- 
member the parson of Honey Lane — who died on October 31. 

The astrologer in league with the devil told the holy Oxford 
professors Garret in a tawney coat was in the middle of London, 
but the devil was wrong. Garret was caught near Bristol and 
dragged back to Oxford. He and Anthony Dalaber bore a fagot 
in open procession from St.Mary’s church to St. Frideswide’s 
[Cardinal College] and at Carfax cast a book into the fire and 
went to prison at Osmy Abbey. Garret appealed to Wolsey and 
was pardoned. On June 14, 1537, he will become parson of All 
Hallows in Honey Lane and Cranmer will recommend him to 
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Cromwell as “a forward and busy Lutheran” and as such Henry 
will burn him in 1540. Ferrars submitted, but he will be burned 
by Bloody Mary. Richard Harman “suffered much for religion.” 

“John Fryer was, upon account of religion, committed prisoner 
to the Master of the Savoy, where he did much solace himself 
with playing on the lute, having good skill in music; for which 
reason a friend of his would needs commend him to the Master, 
but the Master answered, take heed, for he that playeth is a devil, 
because he is departed from the Catholic faith.” 

John Clark “was cast into a prison with others where the 
salt-fish lay, through the stink whereof the most part of them 
were infected; and the said Clark, being a tender young man, 
died in the same prison.” “Eating nothing but salt fish from the 
beginning of March to the middle of August, four of them died, 
Clark, Sumner, Bayley within a week, and Goodman, who was 
taken out, died in town.” 

Dr. London imprisoned Quinby “very strictly” in the steeple 
of the college, where he died “half starved with cold and the 
lack of food.” He had three others burned at Windsor. 

Dr. London moaned to Archbishop William Warham of Canter- 
bury: “Would God my Lord his Grace [Cardinal Wolsey] had 
never been motioned to call any Cambridge man to his most 
towardly college. It were a gracious deed if they were tried and 
purged. ... We were clear without blot of suspicion till they 
came, and some of them, as Master Dean [Higdon] hath known 
for a long time, hath had a shrewd name” — Lutheran heretics. 
Archbishop Warham also called Cambridge “the original occasion 
and cause of the fall of Oxford.” 

The Venetian ambassador, Sebastian Giustinian, said Wolsey 
was seven times greater than the Pope, and yet this proudest of 
the proud unwittingly spread what he detested as “the hellish” 
Lutheran heresy.” And so the editor of the Original Letters, Sir 
Henry Ellis, remarked: “It is not a little remarkable that Wolsey, 
in the efforts which he made in support of sound learning, became 
himself the unconscious spreader of Luther’s doctrines.” 

“At the time of the condemnation of the said Lutherans, 
Dr. Rich. Maudlyn preached vehemently against them, and one 
John Holyman also preached against them at Paul’s Cross.” This 
Holyman was “a most stout champion of his time in his preachings 
and writings against the Lutherans,” and he wrote “A Tract against 
the doctrine of M. Luther” when Luther had written his reply to 
the king’s attack. 

In spite of deadly dungeon, hunger, cold, and even the Satanic 
art of astrology Lutheranism was not crushed, not even in Oxford. 

On June 26 Warham writes Wolsey: “I have promysed Pil- 


18 
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gremage to our blessyd Lady of Walsinghame as sone as my 
strengthe will serve me, where I shalnott fayle butt say Masse for 
the Kyng and you. 

“T have twoo Lutheranes in my house. ... The preste is a 
very heretyke as appearith by his confessions, and hath as he 
durste doon hurte in my dioces: the other is yll butt nott soo 
yll.... Remembre the infecte persones in Oxenforde, some ordre 
and punysshement to be taken with them: for if sherpenes be nott 
now in this land many soon shalbe right bold to doo yll. And noo 
doubte ther arre moo in Oxenford as apperith by such famous 
lybells and bills as be sett uppe in night tymes upon Chirche 
doores.” He intends to ride to Oxford “for the ordering thereof.” 

Dr. London was a violator of nuns and wives; convicted of 
perjury, he died in prison. Yet even this man made another moan 
to Archbishop Warham, which we regard as the epitaph for the 
scholars and martyrs of what we like to call The Second English 
Lutheran Theological Seminary: “I am marvellous sorry for these 
youths, for surely they be of the most towardly young men in 
Oxford . . . much to blame for reading any part of these works” — 
New Testament and Luther’s works. 

Oak Park, Il. Wao. DALLMANN 


tii 
—orr 
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Judica 
Genesis 14:8-20 

Here we have the first war in Biblical history. Key to proper 
interpretation is verse 20, “Blessed be the most high God.” “Most 
high” means higher than strongest enemies, sovereign Lord, pos- 
sessing and ruling everything — even amid earth’s cruel, bloody 
wars. 

This fact is challenged today. War, some say, proves there 
is no God who cares and rules. Also Christians are afflicted with 
such thoughts. Therefore the subject: 


The Rule of God Amid the Fortunes of War 


That rule is just. : 

Text: When the federation of Chedorlaomer invaded Sodom, 
the people could not say that the chastisement was undeserved. 
They had been “wicked and sinners before the Lord exceedingly” 
(Gen. 13:13), licentious, ungrateful, etc. Even Lot not blameless. 
Was he not smarting for his foolish, selfish choice in leaving 
Abram? Yea, who could honestly say that, in allowing this ancient 
war, God’s rule was not just? 
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Applications: a. Christians dare never entertain thoughts that 
derogate from the honor of God’s justice. Rom. 3:5, 6. 

b. People ask why God allows war tragedies to come upon our 
beloved, tolerant, progressive America? Answer: She has not 
been without sin; guilty of many flagrant transgressions, unbelief, 
materialism, etc. In view of these, who can say that God’s present 
dealing is undeserved, unjust? 

c. Some ask why believers like Lot must share in national 
calamities? Is it just that they must suffer as much as the 
impenitent? Answer: Also Christians have not been faultless. 
1 Pet. 4:17. Besides, while Christians suffer with others, they 
do not suffer like others. They have the promise: Rom. 8:28. And, 
on the Last Day, a distinction will be made between them and 
others. 


That rule is supreme. 2 

Text. No doubt Chedorlaomer thought himself supreme. Had 
not his armies subjugated most of Asia, Canaan, now even rich 
Sodom? Who could stop him? God could, even through. inferior 
agents, through one escaped captive, one unwarlike tribesman, 
Abram, one small band of 318 servants. Vv. 13,14. Through these 
God humbled Chedorlaomer and his forces, proving Dan. 4:25. 

Applications: a. Be not deceived; behind the world’s struggling 
powers is still the supreme ruling power of God. “There is no 
power but of God,” Rom. 13:1. 

b. It is said God helps those who help themselves; man is 
master of own destiny; ’tis a world of survival of the fittest, where 
the weak must go to the wall; largest, best-equipped army always 
wins. That is the naturalistic way of looking at things, but not the 
testimony of Bible and history. Solomon: Eccl.9:11,12. David 
and Goliath. Shamgar and ox goad. As above the chaos of the 
unformed world moved God’s Spirit, so above the chaos of human 
struggles moves the Most High. Hymn 520. 

c. Hearts are sobbing: Will this world-conflict never end, the 
troublemakers never be removed, our dear ones never return, 
peace never be restored? It seems that way. But Gen. 18:14. 
If that serves His honor and kingdom, He will do it and can do it 
through the simplest means. For He is supreme. 


That rule is personal. 3 

Text. Directed toward Abram and Lot. But for these men 
this war would never have been mentioned in the Bible. Still, 
they were not prominent men, whose names figured in the news 
of the day. Chedorlaomer, Amraphel, etc., were the renowned. 
What did the world care for Lot and Abram, the bearer of the Mes- 
sianic promise? But, God cared. Yea, among the many mighty 
. they were His chief concern, guiding all things in their favor. 
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Applications: a. Forget not that every single believer is an 
object of God’s personal care. Luke 12:6, 7. 

b. Some claim that the infinite God is too occupied with the 
immense universe to notice us, who are but “specks of dust in 
the limitless expanse”; that would be beneath His dignity. But 
if a king amid high affairs of state hears the cry of a fallen child 
and rushes to its aid, is that unkingly? And, just because God 
is infinitely great, is He not capable of caring for each of His 
children? 

c. A soldier in a vast regiment may feel, Who am I among so 
many? How can the Lord be mindful of poor me? Answer: Was 
He not mindful of Abram and Lot? Has He not promised: 
Luke 12:7. 

d. Christians may think, Unbelievers are so many and mighty, 
we believers so few and feeble; how can the Lord have special 
interest in us? Answer: Does not the promise read: Luke 12:32. 
That rule is merciful. 4 

Text. Sodomites were given respite; they had deserved im- 
mediate annihilation. But before His final judgment God issues 
repeated calls to repentance: a. prosperity, Gen. 13:10; b. dis- 
astrous war; c. marvelous rescue; d. Abram’s example, e. testi- 
mony of Melchizedek, who celebrated his victory not by a general 
carouse but in a praise service. Before the assembled Sodomites 
he blessed the God of Abram. Why? So all might turn to Him 
for salvation. Oh, the mercy of God! 

Applications: a. Remember that with the same merciful pur- 
pose God rules today. Rev. 3:19. 

b. Final Judgment is inevitable. The earth will melt, like 
Sodom, in fire. But before this, God issues to our world repeated 
calls to repentance —through prosperity, adversity, depression, 
war, victory, perhaps another period of peace, universal proclama- 
tion of the Gospel through the Abrams and Melchizedeks of His 
Church. Rom. 2:4. 

c. Much talk about postwar period, when victory comes. 
More important than all social and political questions is, how will 
that victory be received? With carousal like after the First World 
War? Without sincere repentance? 

Conclusion: Melchizedek is but a type of Christ, who is the 
real King of Salem (Peace), the High Priest of God. He comes 
to refresh us with bread and wine of the Gospel and to bless us 
with His grace and mercy. Oh, let us accept His blessings with 
penitent, believing, thankful hearts. Then shall we be not only 
under the rule of His power but also under the rule of His grace, 
and finally enter His Kingdom of Glory. A. E. WacneErR 
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Palm Sunday 
Psalm 8 


A remarkable psalm indeed. Well might one ask: Acts 8:34. 
The answer is given by Christ, who applies this psalm to Himself, 
Matt. 21:16; by the Holy Spirit, speaking 1 Cor. 15:27, 28; Eph. 1:22; 
Heb. 2:6-10. Palm Sunday inaugurates Holy Week and is in many 
congregations the Sunday in which the children pledge renewed 
allegiance to Jesus. 


The Excellency of Jesus’ Name 


1. He is the Lord of nature 
2. He is the Lord of our salvation 
3. He is the Lord of our lives 


1 

V. 6. “All things,” nothing excepted, Heb. 2:8. They are 
placed under the feet of Jesus of Nazareth because He is their 
Creator, Preserver, Ruler, John 1:3; Heb.1:2,3. The vast ocean 
with all the forms of life it holds, Ps. 104:25, 26, our Jesus created 
it and established its boundaries; Job 38:8-11; Jer. 5:22; He rules 
it, Ps. 93:3, 4; Matt. 8:26; 14:24-32; Luke 5:4-6; John 21:6. The 
earth and its plant and animal life are the product of His power and 
obey His will; John 2:6-10; Matt. 14:19-21; 16:33-38. Sun, moon, 
and stars, our Jesus has ordained them, made them, fixed their 
courses, that not one goes astray, Is. 40:26. The blue canopy of 
heaven, vaulted high above the earth, is the work of our Jesus’ 
fingers. It is this Jesus, the almighty Creator and Author of life, 
whose suffering and death we commemorate this week. The Son 
of God goes forth to die! Acts 3:15; 1Cor.2:8. To this Jesus, the 
Maker and Preserver of all things, we have promised allegiance 
in Baptism. Oh, worship Him and remain loyal to Him! 


2 

The Son of God became a man, weak, feeble, v. 4; lower than 
the angels, v. 5a. Picture His lowliness from the manger to the 
tomb: His humble birth, His flight into Egypt, the Nazarene, poor, 
despised, persecuted, His suffering in Gethsemane, before Caiaphas, 
at Gabbatha, Golgotha, His burial. Why? Is. 53; Matt. 20:28; 2 Cor. 
5:19-21. He finished His work of redemption and now is crowned 
with glory and honor by His Father, v.5b. Ps.110:1-4; Eph. 1: 
20,23; Phil. 2:9-11; Rev.5:6-13. Let us join in their hymn and 
glorify the Lord of our salvation. 


3 
Jesus is the Lord of our spiritual lives. V. 2. Through Baptism 
He works saving faith in little children and makes the prayer of 
babes and sucklings an impregnable defense line for His Church 
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and its individual members, a defense which the forces of hell 
cannot breach. This Jesus preserves the faith He has created 
throughout the lifetime of His believing followers. It was a grown 
man, David, who wrote the hymn of praise in honor of the excellent 
name of Jesus, and we have Jesus’ promise, Luke 12:32; John 10: 
27-30; 11:25, 26. He stills the enemy and avenger, v. 2; He quashes 
the charges of the accuser, who accuses His followers before God 
day and night, Rev. 12:10; Zech. 3:1-4. He silences the voice of our 
conscience, which He has cleansed by His blood, and gives us 
strength to serve the living God. Heb. 9:14. 

Jesus is the Lord of our physical lives. Do we need food and 
raiment? Do we or our loved ones need protection in danger or 
comfort in sorrow? He who rules “all things,” v. 6, whose name 
is excellent in all the earth, wherever we or our loved ones may 
be; He who has lived for us, who has died for us, who sits at the 
right of God for us, will not leave us nor forsake us. He has 
conquered even the last foe, death, for us, 1 Cor. 15:26, 27a, 51-57. 

THEO. LAETSCH 





Maundy Thursday 
Exodus 12:1-14 
Today the Christian Church commemorates the institution of 


the Sacrament of the Altar by our Savior. By Baptism we are 
washed clean of our sins and are received into the communion of 
saints; in Holy Communion, where we eat the body and drink 
the blood of Christ, our faith in the Savior is strengthened and 
the comforts derived from His atonement on the cross are brought 
us. — As the New Testament Church has two Sacraments, so also 
God in His mercy had given His believers under the Old Testament 
covenant two Sacraments: Circumcision, by which the Israelite 
was received into Jehovah’s covenant, and the Passover, which 
has much in common with the Sacrament of the Altar. This second 
Sacrament will engage our attention. 


The Sacrament of the Passover 
1. Its visible element 2. The benefit which it confers 
3. What it demands from those who partake of it 


1 
The word “sacrament” is not a Biblical term, but it is used by 
the Christian Church to convey a definite idea. We Lutherans 
define a Sacrament as a sacred act, in which God, by certain external 
means connected with His Word, conveys heavenly, spiritual bless- 
ings to man. Accordingly we find that the Passover was instituted 
by God Himself, v.1. The visible element which God specified was 
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a lamb that had to meet certain requirements, v. 5. This lamb 
was selected on the tenth day of the month Nisan, the first of the 
year, and kept until the fourteenth, when it was killed in the 
evening. Its blood was caught and with hyssop, v. 22, was sprinkled 
on the doorposts of the house in which the passover was eaten, v. 7. 
Its flesh was roasted, but care had to be taken to preserve the 
entire animal whole, v. 9. It was then eaten by the individual 
household or, if one family was too small to consume a lamb alone, 
two or more could share it, vv.3,4. Care had to be exercised so 
no bone of the animal was broken at the meal, v. 46. 

This lamb was a figure of the Savior, Jesus Christ. Centuries 
later Isaiah spoke more clearly of this lamb, Is. 53. John the Bap- 
tist pointed to it at the Jordan, John 1:29. St. Paul refers to it 1 Cor. 
5:7. Rev. 13:8 designates it as the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world. Though He died on the cross, not a bone was broken, 
John 19:36. What the Old Testament Church saw only dimly as 
a shadow, Col. 2:17; Heb. 10:la, we are privileged to see clearly in 
its fulfillment. " 

As a true Sacrament the Passover confers spiritual benefits. 
It was instituted at the time when the tenth and final plague was 
about to be visited upon the Egyptians for their sinful refusal 
to heed God’s demand that Pharaoh allowed Israel to depart from 
the house of bondage, v.12. The Lord was coming with judgment. 
Israel, too, was not free from sin, but the eating of the paschal 
lamb and its blood on the doorposts gave them the assurance of 
God’s grace that their transgressions would not be held against 
them, but were fully forgiven, v. 13. The destroyer, v. 23, would 
pass their houses by. Hence the name “Passover.” 

It was not some magic power of the blood of the slaughtered 
lamb that had this marvelous effect, but it was the shed blood 
of Him whom the paschal lamb typified that had the power to 
atone for sins, 1 Pet. 1:2; Heb. 9:13,14. Faith in this coming Jesus 
put also the believing Jew of the pre-Christian era under the shelter 
of His blood. For him as well as for us held 1 John 1:7. 


3 


But not every one without exception was permitted by God to 
eat the passover. God gave this Sacrament only to Israel, v. 3, not 
to others, vv. 43, 44,45. Such as wished to partake, first had to be- 
come one cf God’s people through the rite of circumcision, by which 
they came under the Old Testament covenant and held membership 
in God’s Church, v. 48. It was faith in God and His Messiah that 
made one worthy to eat of the paschal lamb, Heb. 11: 28. 

At the first Passover the children of Israel were given the 
directions found in v.11. They were about to leave Egypt and to 
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become a nation. Egypt represents the world, Israel the Church 
of God. He who ate of the paschal lamb obligated himself to turn 
from the ways of the world and dedicate himself to the service 
of Jehovah. Cp. 1 Cor. 10:17-21. 

The Passover was further to be observed as a memorial, v. 14. 
Throughout coming generations its celebration was to be a recur- 
rent reminder of God’s deliverance of His people from the oppres- 
sion of Egypt and of His forgiving grace which was ever new and 
never ceased. Cp. 1 Cor. 11: 24-26. 

In the course of time the Passover became the most prominent 
feast of the Jews. At the time of Christ thousands upon thousands 
of them from all parts of the world gathered in Jerusalem to 
celebrate it. How these people shame many of us Christians. They 
had to submit to the irksome ritual of the Law to eat the passover, 
but their zeal was not dampened. We Christians live under liberty; 
the Sacrament of the Altar is readily available to us; but many 
are indifferent to it. 

May God grant us grace that we may ever appreciate more 
fully the meaning of the Lord’s Supper for our souls. 

G. V. Scuick 





Good Friday 
Isaiah 53 


Our text is God’s own commentary on the cross of His Son. 
Isaiah introduces it with an outcry against unbelief. Let those 
who follow their reason and notions beware lest they convert the 
tree of life into a stumbling block to their own undoing. We have 
no fuller nor clearer interpretation of our Redeemer’s Passion 
anywhere in Scripture. 


The Cross of Christ in the Light of Isaiah 53 
1. The cross itself 2. Its sacrificial character 
3. Its regenerative power 


1 

The Redeemer came into the world as a son of David, but the 
royal majesty and splendor of the house of David was a thing 
of the past. He was a shoot of an almost lifeless trunk, a scion of 
a stump in dry ground. Apparently nothing could be expected of 
Him. He had no form, no beauty, no imposing appearance, nothing 
that could make Him seem desirable or admirable in the eyes of 
the world. 

He was utterly despised, and finally forsaken by everybody 
but a handful of feeble followers. The common people, too, turned 
against Him. 
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He was a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, a favorite 
of grief. People turned away from Him with a shudder, not only 
because of His afflictions, but also because of the contempt in 
which they held Him. He was considered a wicked man, an abject 
failure, a man stricken of God, smitten, and afflicted. 

He was pierced through, mortally wounded, crushed, led to 
the slaughter like a lamb. Unjustly, but with a show of legality, 
he was horribly outraged, violently put to death, cut off from the 
land of the living. But who cared, who deplored it, though it was 
for no fault of His? He was made a trespass offering. His life was 
poured out unto death. Crucified in the midst of two malefactors, 
He was taken with them from the cross, and like a felon interred 
on the scene of execution. 

His soul travailed. The Lord Himself smote Him, bruised 
Him, put Him to grief. 

2 


How account for this? The answer is given in almost every 
verse of this chapter. Our sins were imputed to Him and punished 
in Him. This is the ever-recurring refrain and the point which 
is driven home by constant repetition. We went astray, were self- 
willed, disobedient, rebellious, but—on Him the Lord caused 
the blow to fall. In Christ Crucified we see the retributive justice 
of God in such full display that even the dullest and the most 


callous can realize the true nature of sin. Hymn 171:3—5. It cuts 
through the heart, Acts 2:37. Again, the cross of Christ is the most 
marvelous revelation of God’s infinite love and mercy. With our 
salvation in mind, God spared not His own Son, and the Son 
assumed our griefs and gave His life as a trespass offering. This 
is the very acme of unselfish love and mercy and transforms even 
the most repulsive features of His suffering into sheerest loveliness. 

And in such love amid His passive obedience shines forth His 
active compliance with the will of God—for us. No deceit was 
found in His mouth, v. 9, the mark of a perfect man, Jas.3:2. He 
opened not His mouth. In patient submission to, and harmony with, 
His Father’s will, He bore the outrages perpetrated on Him without 
complaint. He went to the most ignominious and painful death 
for people who were hostile to Him. He resolutely carried out 
the foreordained counsel and will of God, Acts 2:23. It is a most 
perfect righteousness He obtained for us by such flawless obedience 
rendered unto God for us. 

And since He was made a curse for us, we are delivered from 
the curse of the Law. “The chastisement of our peace was upon 
Him, and by His stripes are we healed.” We had no peace and 
were fatally ill, subject to wrath and judgment, death and hell; 
but when Christ died for us, our sin was expiated, our punishment 
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canceled, our righteousness established. No sacrifice on our part, 
no pain, no work, no merit of whatever kind or degree, is necessary, 
nor tolerable, for our justification. Complete and full justification 
is ours through Him, and Him alone. 


3 

There is power in the cross of Christ to convert sinners, 
vv. 10-12. All the “seed” of Christ can testify to this. His vicarious 
satisfaction has conquered their heart for Him. It makes the 
strong His spoil; cp. Saul of Tarsus and Luther. It has tamed the 
very murderers of Christ, Acts 2:23,37. Paul’s speech and preach- 
ing was in demonstration of the Spirit and of power. What did he 
preach? 1 Cor. 2:2. By this Gospel Luther reformed the Church. 
Oh, the folly of those who substitute another gospel for the Word 
of the Cross, or champion the religion of works, and thus rob the 
Redeemer of the reward to which He is entitled and which alone 
can satisfy Him—immortal souls whom He purchased with His 
own blood. Impenitent sinners, however, neither perceive nor feel 
the power of the cross until they break down and ask, What shall 
we do? And then the answer “Nothing; behold, by the satisfaction 
Jesus Christ rendered in your stead you are justified” will bring 
the response, “Nothing in my hand I bring,” etc. Gal. 6:14. Hymn 
157, 3 ff. This faith makes them willing, zealous servants of their 
glorious Savior. Paut G. BrrKMANN 





Easter Sunday 
Job 19:23-27 

Vv. 23 and 24. The man who spoke these words was conscious 
of the fact that he was about to utter words of utmost importance, 
words of infallible truth, words so precious as to defy all attempts 
at estimating their value. Moreover, he had a perfect right to 
speak in such high terms of these words, for they were not his 
own words —they were the words of God. The mottoes in our 
homes and the hymns in our churches still bear witness to the 
priceless value of these words: 


“I Know That My Redeemer Liveth” 


1 
These words proclaim an undeniable fact. 
a. Job is not uttering wishful thinking; he is expressing 
a fact. Job’s faith was not based upon a myth or a legend, but 
upon an occurrence which is established beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. Job declares that his Redeemer, his Avenger, his Helper, 
lives. 
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Who is this Redeemer? Whom do you mean when you say: 
“T know that my Redeemer lives”? That is the one whom Job 
meant. Job refers to that wonderful Helper whom God promised 
to Adam and Eve, Gen.3:15. Job refers to the Lion of Judah of 
whom Jacob spoke before he died. True, Job did not see the 
fulfillment of these prophecies as we see them in Jesus, but Job 
had God’s Word, and that was enough. God’s Word declared that 
this Redeemer lives, and Job repeated the fact of which God’s 
Word assured him. 

b. We are today celebrating the very event of which Job speaks 
in this place. We are today celebrating the resurrection of Job’s 
Redeemer, the resurrection of Jesus. 2Tim.1:10. Today we even 
have, if anything, more reason than Job to confess this truth. For 
today we know that there is no fact in history better attested 
than the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. This Jesus, 
whose resurrection we are celebrating today, is the very Redeemer 
of whom Job spoke. Remember, Jesus did not die in secret; 
He died openly, and His death was attested officially. After His 
resurrection He was seen not by one or two persons who thought 
they saw His shadow, but by many people repeatedly, at one 
time by as many as five hundred. Many saw the nail prints in His 
hands and in His feet; many ate, walked, and spoke with Him. 
That Jesus lives is a positive fact attested by many irreproachable 
witnesses. All Christendom is celebrating this day by saying and 
singing: “I know,” etc. 

2 

But this sentence of Job, “I know,” etc., contains also the 
expression of a personal, joyful conviction. Job had passed through 
fearful misfortunes: loss of children, loss of health, loss of friends, 
loss of wife — loss of everything except his faith. God gave him by 
inspiration this wondrous expression for his joyful conviction: 
“T know,” etc. Job knew and believed that his present sorrows 
were not to continue. True, Job felt his sin and guilt, but he also 
believed in the Savior from sin. Job had this joyful conviction: 
Though death itself and the grave face me, my Redeemer will 
avenge me, He will save me, He will help me. That gave Job 
strength to utter these words of triumph in the midst of deepest 
degradation and distress. 

This same joyful conviction lived also in the hearts of all 
believers of the Old Testament. It comforted Adam and Eve 
after they had been driven out of Paradise. They were told of 
their Redeemer who would restore a more glorious Paradise to 
them. Abraham by faith saw the day of the Redeemer and rejoiced, 
John 8:56. Moses spoke of this Redeemer, Deut. 18:15. David re- 
joiced in his great Descendant, the King of kings and the Lord of 
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lords. Isaiah in prophetic vision sang of the Champion of Beth- 
lehem, The Mighty God, The Prince of Peace. The Apostles and 
disciples recognized in this Jesus their Redeemer from sin and 
death. That made them willing to endure everything for His sake. 
That is the joyous conviction which lives in the hearts of all 
Christians today, inspires our Easter sermons, and moves our 
lips and tongues to sing our Easter hymns. “I know that,” etc. — 
that is the victorious refrain of every Christian. 


3 

But this same sentence points also to the future, to the eternal 
glory of the believer. 

Vv. 26 and 27. Job’s faith in his own resurrection. True, un- 
believers have tried to pervert these words and distort their mean- 
ing, but all faithful Christian teachers and believers have always 
confessed the same truth which Job confesses. Hymn 200:7; 1 Thess. 
4:14-17. You and I, my dear Christian, we shall live, even as our 
Redeemer has promised, “Because I live, ye shall live also,” John 
14:19, and “I am the Resurrection and the Life,” etc., John 11:25. 

Why have Christians suffered so much, surrendered so much, 
lost so much in order to retain their faith? Because they were 
certain of the future and eternal glory. 

Was Job right when he said: vv. 23 and 24? 

Lord, write these words into our hearts! Hymn 200:1 and 8. 

Martin S. SOMMER 





Easter Monday 
Isaiah 52:7-10 

In that unique series of prophecies Is. 40—66 Isaiah, the Evan- 
gelist of the Old Testament, beholds in a grand panorama the history 
of the Church of God from the Babylonian Exile to Christ’s King- 
dom of Glory. He sees Israel’s deliverance from exile, the great 
deliverance wrought by Christ on Calvary, the final deliverance 
from all evil, in one grand picture. The deliverance by Christ, 
without which there would have been no deliverance from exile 
and no deliverance on the Last Day, is invariably the all-pervading 
theme of his prophecies. One of these is recorded in our text, 
very suitable for the Easter season. 

It presents to us 


The Blessed Easter Tidings 


1. Its glorious message to the Church 
2. Its joyful reception by the Church 
3. Its eager promulgation through the Church 
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1 

The text speaks of waste places, v.9, of destruction and ruin 
wrought by enemies in the city of God, Jerusalem. That refers 
to the Zion of the Old as well as the New Testament. What havoc 
and desolation, spiritually, mentally, physically, have the enemies 
of God’s kingdom wrought in the world at large, in our country, 
in the Church, in the family, in our body and soul. Bring details 
particularly of specific ravages and breakdowns in our own spiritual 
life. Sin rules, Satan rules, hell rules, world-wide with iron fist. 
Mankind is bound seemingly inescapably in fetters of steel, ever- 
lastingly doomed! 

But, no! No! Listen to the Easter tidings, vv.7,9. Thy God 
reigneth, O Zion! That is none other than thy Jesus, Ps. 2:6-8. 
Satan and his forces had been bitterly opposed to Him, Ps. 2:1-3, 
had determined to keep their palace, Luke11:21. They had suc- 
ceeded in slaying Him and enclosing Him in the grave. But, lo, 
to Jerusalem, to the Christian Church, to the world, comes the 
glorious message “Thy God reigneth.” That Jesus in whom you 
trust, on whom you base your comfort and hope in life and in 
death, is risen! Rom.1:4; Acts 2:24. Jesus, your Savior God, rules! 
All His and your enemies are vanquished! He brings you tidings 
of “peace,” Rom. 5:1; Eph. 2:11-18; Phil. 4:7; John 14:27; of “good,” 
offering you all the blessings He has procured for you; of “salva- 


tion,” here on earth, hereafter in eternity. Thus the Lord Jesus 
comforts His Christians with a comfort based on His redemption, 
v.9, guaranteed by His resurrection. 

That is the blessed contents of the joyous Easter tidings. 
Rejoice! 


2 

Vv. 8, 9. The watchmen on the walls of Jerusalem and the 
Church, eagerly looking for the messenger of victory and peace, 
rejoice at the coming of the messengers. How beautiful they seem 
as they swiftly come with their tidings! How the hearts and souls 
of the sorrowful Christians rejoice as again they see eye to eye 
their risen Lord approaching His weary, weeping, anxious, anguished 
brethren and sisters, healing their wounds, Is.61:1-3. Apply to 
spiritual and material needs. And every new experience of His 
grace and power, every joy of sin forgiven, every deliverance from 
evil, every wiping away of tears, every strengthening of faith, every 
victory over sin, world, flesh, every realization of His companion- 
ship increases their joy, makes them ‘appier Easter Christians, 
more willing to bring the good tidings ti others. 


3 
Vv. 10. As the Lord laid bare His arm for the destruction of 
Israel’s enemies and the deliverance of His people out of the 
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Babylonian Exile, so He laid bare His arm on Calvary and in 
Joseph’s garden, where He forever vanquished sin and death and 
hell and delivered mankind from their spiritual slavery. Now all 
the ends of the earth shall see this salvation, it shall be brought to 
the attention of all people. Rev. 14:6. And His Church, which is 
in possession of these tidings and has experienced their saving and 
sanctifying power, will gladly lend its co-operation in prayer, in 
personal mission work, in sending messengers near and far, in order 
that this loving desire, this gracious determination, of their King 
may be fully and completely accomplished. Let us do our share. 
Let us pray that the Lord protect and bless our missions, that 
He open new doors, and let us get ready now to make the most 
of any opportunity that might come to us after the war has ceased, 
so that the glad Easter tidings of salvation may be preached to 
all the ends of the earth. Teo. LAETSCH 





First Sunday after Easter 
2 Samuel 12:1-10, 13, 14 
David had become guilty of two shocking sins: adultery and 
murder. Remember, he was one of the most sincere, upright 
servants of God; besides, he was one of the inspired divine penmen. 
Still he fell. “Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall.” In the text today we are shown how David, after a hypo- 


critical display of love of righteousness, is convicted, repents, and 
is forgiven. May the lessons of the story not be neglected by us. 


1 

A brazen-faced hypocrite David is when Nathan tells the 
parable. His conscience was muzzled. The intoxication of sin 
was still upon him, and unblushingly he pronounces the sternest 
sentence on the greedy, selfish rich man. He fails to see that 
he himself had committed the same crime he is condemning, but 
in a manner a hundred times more atrocious. 

How common a sin is hypocrisy! Conversations largely con- 
sist of flare-ups of apparently righteous indignation as the real or 
merely rumored misdeeds of neighbors and acquaintances are 
aired and condemned. 

Sin must be disapproved and branded as what it is—a trans- 
gression of God’s holy Law. But this should be done not in a self- 
righteous spirit, but sorrowfully, in humility, with full recognition 
of one’s own sinfulness. 

Of all forms of wickedness that of hypocrisy is among the most 
detestable. It includes not only the service of sin, but the attempt 
of the wrongdoer to pose as a saint, and often a total lack of pity 
toward fellow sinners, even though they have offended less 
heinously. 
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2 

Nathan fearlessly, without any mincing of words, and un- 
daunted by the high station of the offender, carries out his mission. 
A crushing verdict he utters: “Thou art the man!” 

It was not a pleasant task, but God had ordered it, and David’s 
welfare required it. 

The Law must be preached and applied. The servant of God 
often has to use stern speech. Let no one think that a Christian 
minister is trespassing and meddlesome when he tells sinners of 
their wrongdoing. The same right and duty to rebuke belongs to 
every Christian, though he has not been made the specially called 
representative of the congregation. It is a painful process, like that 
of performing a difficult operation. But if neglected, the sinner 
will not be brought to a knowledge of his sins and to repentance. 


3 
Nathan’s sharp word was not spoken in vain. David’s eyes 
were opened, and he confessed his sins. Vividly he now saw the 
pool of evil in which he had wallowed. There is no attempt to 
excuse his crimes. The divine word of the Law accomplished its 
work. He was truly sorry. He now hated the wrongs he had done. 
Let all who are guilty of unrepented wrongdoing, and especially 
‘of the sin of hypocrisy, follow the example of David. God calls. 


Let sin be recognized. Let there be real loathing of sin and true 
sorrow, the realization that God has been offended against. It is the 
first one of the two things that constitute repentance. 


4 

Upon his confession David was forgiven. Nathan preached to 
him the Gospel. Here is confession and absolution. God has pre- 
pared full forgiveness through Christ and in His Word offers it to 
the sinner. David accepted it and thus again became a member of 
God’s family. Trouble came, his and Bathsheba’s child died; but 
this was a fatherly chastisement. 

Sinner, God is always ready to forgive. His Son atoned for 
your transgressions. His pardon is offered to you in His Word. 
In the absolution spoken in the church service God speaks to you. 
Receive His forgiveness with a believing heart, realizing that in it 
and nowhere else there is help for you. 

Believing in God’s forgiveness through Christ is the second of 
the two things constituting repentance. Whether we fell away 
from faith, as David did, or not, we all daily need to repent. May 
we often ponder this chapter in David’s history. 

If there is tribulation as a result of your wrongdoing, be grate- 
ful to God. He manifests a Father’s love and desires to make your 
repentance something that will continue to the very end. 

W. ARNDT 
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Dr. Behnken’s Address Delivered in Columbus, Ohio 
May 15, 1942 


Last spring when this address was delivered, its complete text was 
not available to us. For the purpose of preserving it in its entirety, 
because we consider it an important document, we herewith print it 
in full. Dr. Behnken gave his address this caption: Statement Re 
Organization for “Co-operation in Externals.” The occasion was the 
meeting of the National Lutheran Council at which the co-operation of 
all Lutherans in America was proposed and discussed. Dr. Behnken’s 
attendance was pursuant to an invitation. 


Statement Re Organization for “Co-operation in Externals” 


First of all, let me state that we hail with keen delight and with 
gratitude to God every sincere effort toward genuine unity in the 
Lutheran Church of America. The matter of Lutheran unity is of deep 
concern to us and the burden of many a fervent prayer sent to the throne 
of our gracious heavenly Father. 

The Missouri Synod has always supported the cause of Lutheran 
unity. Efforts to unite the Lutheran Church in America date back to 
the middle of the last century. They found their origin in a question 
propounded in the Missouri Synod periodical Lehre und Wehre in 
January, 1856. The writer asked whether a joint meeting of all Synods 
which bear the Lutheran name and acknowledge and confess the Un- 
altered Augsburg Confession of 1530 as the pure and correct interpretation 
of Holy Writ would not be advantageous and conducive toward the 
establishment of one united Evangelical Lutheran Church in North 
America. On the strength of this question the Lutheran Standard pro- 
posed and issued a call for such a meeting, which appeared for two 
months in all the English, Norwegian, and German language periodicals 
which were friendly to the cause. As a result, meetings were conducted 
in Columbus, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Cleveland, Ohio, and Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, extending over a period of several years. 

This attitude and position of her fathers is the attitude and the 
position of the Missouri Synod today. We today are sincerely interested 
in sound, solid Lutheran unity. Such a desire for genuine unity prompted 
us to accept the invitation to this meeting, though it is known that our 
Synod is not a member of the National Lutheran Council. We have come 
because we feel the importance of the situation in the present emer- 
gency. We feel in duty bound to make whatever contribution we can 
make toward a God-pleasing solution of the grave problems confront- 
ing us. We welcome the opportunity again to state what we deem to be 
an essential requirement unto a truly God-pleasing unity. 

We are convinced on the basis of Scripture that a healthy union of 
Lutheran, church bodies in America must rest upon genuine unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace as a foundation. Without this foundation, 
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the structure would crumble and fall. Irrespective of what may have 
been said and written about an overemphasis on the necessity of doctrinal 
unity, the fact remains that the Bible throughout insists upon sound 
doctrine. Our Lutheran Confessions, our Lutheran Church itself, grew 
out of the deep conviction that sound Biblical doctrine is necessary. 
Hence, if we, who bear the Lutheran name, desire to contribute some- 
thing of enduring value to Lutheranism in America, if we are earnestly 
concerned about a united Lutheran Church in America—and who is 
not concerned about this? —-we should busy ourselves with whole- 
hearted efforts to establish sound doctrinal unity. Regardless of opinions 
voiced to the contrary, this necessitates a deeper study of Biblical 
doctrine and the correct presentation of Biblical doctrine in our Lutheran 
Confessions, a thorough discussion of the doctrinal differences which have 
kept us apart, and, under God’s blessings, the attainment of doctrinal 
unity as God would have it. 

The meetings of 1856 and the following years were devoted to the 
study of the ‘Augsburg Confession. One article after the other was 
thoroughly discussed until agreement was reached. The minutes of 
the very first session held in this city in Trinity Church state that 
those present sought to assure themselves that all present were one in 
faith and confession and subscribed to the various articles, not only in 
their essential and substantial points, but in all features according to 
the very wording of the articles. 

Even so we today are vitally interested in laying solid foundations 
for a God-pleasing union of Lutheran Churches. We are convinced that 
time cannot be spent more profitably than in earnest endeavor, under 
God’s blessings, to lay a firm and solid foundation. 

While we are most eager to have Lutherans united, there is one 
thing which we want more than union, and that is loyalty, steadfast and 
persistent loyalty, to divine truth as God has revealed it in the precious 
Bible. We are so vitally concerned about this, because true union can 
exist only where there is true loyalty to God’s Word. Even world 
emergencies emphasize the need of solid foundations and warn earnestly 
against flimsy compromises. Any union based upon any deviation from 
God’s Word or any compromise in matters of Biblical doctrine is doomed 
to deterioration and ultimate failure. For that reason we plead for 
an earnest re-study of Biblical doctrine and Scriptural practice before 
any efforts are put forth to effect any new alliance or new organization. 

We are fully conscious of the fact that there are certain fields in 
which it will be of advantage to have proper co-ordination of efforts. 
There may be so-called “co-operation in externals” without violation of 
our principles. By way of example, let us recall the agreement reached 
in the work of the Commissions for work among the men under the 
colors. However, such “co-operation in externals” must be kept within 
proper bounds. It must be limited to actual externals. It must avoid 
every field which compels others for conscience’ sake to decline 
participation. 

We are growing skeptical about “co-operation in externals,” because 
too many either confuse this with the idea of union or else interpret 
the establishment of co-ordinated efforts as heralds of Lutheran union. 


19 
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It is unfortunate that there has been some abuse of past agreements 
and that erroneous information was imparted. Such misuse is very 
harmful to the cause and gives rise to unnecessary confusion. We regret 
very much that these things have happened, because people are led 
to believe that, after all, loyalty to principles of God’s Word is a mere 
fetish, which may be disregarded when any emergency arises. With 
us differentiation between co-operation in externals and union based 
on agreement in doctrine and practice is a conscientious matter. 

We recognize the advisability of co-ordinated efforts in external 
matters and are convinced that whatever is necessary in these fields 
can be accomplished very well without the formation or establishments 
of a new organization. By way of example, let us think of the work 
done for the men under the colors. By reaching an agreement which 
demands that we respect synodical lines and that we avoid unionistic 
practices by having each group serve its own men, we have confined 
our joint activities to external matters and have avoided unnecessary 
complications and difficulties. We are satisfied with such an agreement 
if it is carried out conscientiously. We are convinced that this is the 
solution of joint activity in external matters in the field of welfare work 
among the men under the colors. It was accomplished by conferences 
between representatives of the two bodies. We feel sure that similar 
results may be obtained in other fields which afford opportunities of joint 
activity in mere external matters. They can be accomplished without 
an intersynodical organization. 

We are convinced that an all-Lutheran organization, if effected, 
should actually represent all Lutherans, otherwise it would fail in its 
purpose. However, that necessitates serious consideration of the fact 
that one third of Lutheranism feels in conscience bound to decline 
participation in an organization which fails to insist upon thorough 
agreement in doctrine and practice. Surely this fact should weigh 
heavily in the balances that one third of Lutheranism in America con- 
siders doctrinal unity to be the ‘issue of paramount importance. 

We are persuaded that the present emergency with all the diffi- 
culties and distress which it has foisted also upon the work of the 
Church, to which we must add the heart-rending appeals, the serious 
responsibilities, and the enormous tasks of the postwar period, certainly 
demand a united front in the Lutheran Church. We want such a united 
front. A united front—God grant that it may actually be a united 
front, united in faith, united in doctrine, united in unswerving loyalty 
to every truth of God’s Word, united in sound Lutheran practice! To be 
merely outwardly united, but inwardly disunited, falls short of that 
God-pleasing goal. 

Because the history of the Church furnishes irrefutable evidence 
that compromises or a disregard for doctrinal unity carry within them 
the seed of division, disruption, and decay, we plead once more for a 
thorough re-study of doctrine and practice in our Lutheran Church, 
and, if God wills, a sound agreement in faith and confession and practice, 
before we consider the advisability or possibility of any new organization. 
There is no doubt that our Lutheran Church in America faces tremen- 
dous responsibilities. To meet them adequately we must build on solid 
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foundations. We must teach men to observe all things, whatsoever 
Christ has commanded us. We must preach the Word, in season, out 
of season. We must be jealous of the only Gospel, even as St. Paul, who 
pronounced an anathema upon anyone who dared to preach any other 
gospel than that which he had preached unto them. We must endeavor 
to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. We must all speak 
the same thing, that there be no divisions among use, but that we be 
perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the same judgment. 
We shall serve the cause of our blessed Redeemer only if we hold fast 
tenaciously to the truth of Scripture and reject error in every form, 
both in doctrine and practice. That is soundly Biblical. That is soundly 
Lutheran. When, by God’s grace, such unity is achieved, a God-pleasing 
union and a wholehearted and unlimited co-operation in all fields of 
Lutheran endeavor will necessarily follow. May all Lutherans who 
stand for unwavering loyalty to God’s Word and to the precious heritage 
which we enjoy in our Lutheran Confessions, all Lutherans to whom 
sound, Scriptural practice is the only correct expression of the faith 
which we profess, all Lutherans who desire to contribute something 
of a truly God-pleasing nature and of abiding value to the preservation 
and expansion of sound Lutheranism, all Lutherans who are vitally 
interested in the things which, under God’s blessings, have made the 
Lutheran Church a great Church, yes, the true visible Church of 
Christ on earth, heed the call to watch and to defend the foundations 
and, by God’s grace, build firmly, solidly, genuinely to the glory of God, 
the extension of Christ’s kingdom, and the eternal salvation of blood- 
bought souls! 

Gentlemen of the Lutheran Church, I have stated our positive 
and conscientious convictions in the matters under consideration. I have 
sought earnestly to express the deep solicitude which grips the hearts 
of such as are vitally concerned about sound doctrine. What I have said 
is said in a spirit of genuine love and friendship, prompted by love 
for the truth, and I pray God that this testimony will be received in 
the same spirit in which it is given. 


Two Misapplied Phrases of Scripture 


“Where there is no vision, the people perish.” (Prov.29:18.) This 
phrase is commonly used today as if it meant that a forward look is 
necessary to human progress. “Vision” is taken to mean an imaginative 
and optimistic grasp of possibilities. Vision, in that sense, is a vital 
asset, but this particular verse ought not to be used to prove it. To do 
so is to overlook or to sacrifice the real and vastly more important 
meaning of the Scripture. 

Vision, in that sense, is not found in Hebrew usage. The word trans- 
lated “vision” in this passage really means an inspired revelation, infor- 
mation received by a seer, a direct communication from God. It is 
equivalent to “revealed word.” This is clearly illustrated in the record 
concerning the Prophet Samuel’s experiences. In speaking of the first 
revelation received by him when still a young boy in the high priest’s 
service, it is written, “The word of the Lord was rare in those days, 
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there was no open (or frequent) vision” (1 Sam.3:1). Here “vision” is 
clearly used as a synonym for “word of the Lord.” This is confirmed 
also by the last verse of the same chapter. “And the Lord appeared 
again in Shiloh, for the Lord revealed Himself to Samuel by the word 
of the Lord” (1 Sam.3:21). A vision is therefore equivalent to a 
revealed word of the Lord. 

Our misquoted verse really means, therefore, “Where there is no 
revealed word of God, the people perish.” And that is the correct mean- 
ing, as the rest of the verse and its literary form clearly show. The 
verse contains what is called a parallelism. This is a Hebrew literary 
form, consisting of two-clauses where the second clause is a restatement 
of the first in a supplementary or, sometimes, a contrasted form. The 
two clauses in the verse before us are in contrast. “Where there is no 
vision, the people perish; but he that keepeth the Law, happy is he.” 
Vision in the first part corresponds to the Law in the second part. “The 
Law” (as the word in the original languages implies) means, of course, 
God’s revealed word, the Torah. No Hebrew ever questioned that the 
Law (the Torah) was an inspired revelation. Both clauses of this verse, 
therefore, refer to God’s Word, the Scriptures. 

“Where there is no vision, the people perish,” when rightly under- 
stood, is neither a sentimental phrase nor a psychological slogan. It is 
the statement of a plain fact. It is one of the most significant verses of 
Scripture. It is being illustrated every day. It means simply and cer- 
tainly that where the Bible is unknown, or kept out of circulation, or 
neglected, people are perishing morally and spiritually, whether they 
realize it or not. 

The second part of the verse emphasizes this truth by the contrasted 
statement that they who live according to God’s revealed Word are 
blessed. This agrees precisely with our Lord’s own declaration that 
“man shall live by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 
Is there any truth more timely or more needed today? Keep the Bible 
in your life. All the moral, social, and political evils that are leading 
the world on to chaos today are due to the neglect of the teachings of 
God’s Word. “Where there is no revelation, the people perish.” 

“Charity covereth a multitude of sins.” (1 Pet.4:8.) This phrase is 
often very superficially taken to mean that kindness to others makes up 
for a good deal of imperfection in ourselves. It is smugly assumed that 
love of good works prompted by love offsets personal shortcomings and 
sins. The real meaning is, of course, that real love overlooks the sins 
of other people. “Love suffereth long and is kind . . . thinketh no evil... 
beareth all things . . . hopeth all things.” Love, in short, covers not 
my sins, but the other person’s sins, so far as I am concerned. The 
Apostle Peter was doubtless quoting from the Book of Proverbs, “Love 
covereth all sins,” but he had heard the same teaching from our Lord 
in answer to his own question, “How often shall we forgive a brother if 
he sins against us?” The answer was, “Until seventy times seven.” With- 
out definite limit, so far as we are concerned, that is to say, for “love 
covereth a multitude of sins.” — The Presbyterian, Feb. 4, 1943. 
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“Folkebladet” in a Belligerent Anti-Missouri Mood. In the Lutheran 
Sentinel, the official paper of our Norwegian brethren, the Rev. Norman 
A. Madson, President of the Norwegian Lutheran Synod, reports on an 
article that appeared in Folkebladet. We quote his summary of the con- 
tents of that article. . 

“The official organ of the Lutheran Free Church is Folkebladet, 
which, in the Dec. 2, 1942, issue, has this to say relative to the biennial 
convention of the American Lutheran Conference at Rock Island, IIl., 
Nov. 11—13, 1942 (the editor is speaking about future colloquies between 
the Conference and the Missouri Snyod): 


“1. He hopes that the Conference will never agree to the Missourian 
position on unionism. (The editor is evidently fed up on the constant 
reference to what he calls—I’m quoting him verbatim— ‘der andere 
Geist,’ which he informs us was said four hundred years ago under cir- 
cumstances far different from ours and perhaps even then not fully 
justified.) 

“2. He hopes that the Missourian doctrine of inspiration will never 
be adopted. For, he tells us: ‘It is an outlived conception, if it ever lived; 
it is unscriptural; it is making a fetish out of the Bible. The Bible is the 
document of revelation, not revelation itself.’ 


“3. He hopes that the Missourian doctrine of predestination will not 
be the prevailing one in American Lutheranism. He has a suspicion that 
they do not believe in it themselves. And then he adds: ‘Indeed, it does 
sound as though Dr. Maier forgot the doctrine in his radio preaching.’ 


“4. He hopes that the Missourian concept of separation of Church 
and State will be shunned as impossible in a world of social change and 
in a time when the Church very largely is becoming conscious of its 
responsibility for the kind of civilization we have. 


“5. And finally he hopes that the Missourian attitude to democracy 
in the Church will never be a generally established position. It would 
kill lay activity in the congregation.” 

Assuming that the above report on the Folkebladet article is accu- 
rate and sufficiently comprehensive not to give a distorted picture of 
views expressed there, we ask, What is a person to think of this anti- 
Missouri attitude of the editor of Folkebladet? One thing seems evident 
to us, and that is that the editor labors heavily under misapprehensions. 
That is the opinion which at once arose in us when we read what he 
has to say about the doctrine of predestination and its being preached 
(or not being preached) by Dr. Maier. He probably does not know the 
Missouri Synod doctrine of predestination except from articles of our 
opponents, or, if he has read our own articles, the only thing he vividly 
recalls is the reference to the cur alii prae aliis question. That Dr. Maier 
preaches the doctrine of predestination quite often, that every time when 
he mentions the loving resolve of God in eternity to convert His own and 
to keep them in the true faith he is giving the gist of this grand doc- 
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trine as held by the Missouri Synod, is something that the editor probably 
does not understand. 

We likewise believe that when he objects to the Missouri Synod 
concept of the separation of Church and State he sees before himself 
a straw man who is constructed rather by his own fancy than by the 
Missouri Synod theologians. Does he really wish the Church to invade 
the sphere of the State and take over the latter’s functions and dictate 
the laws which we are to live under? And, on the other hand, does 
he desire the State to invade the sphere of the Church and tell the 
latter what to teach and how to practice discipline? We hope that he 
has not become so imbued with the spirit of Geneva as to reject the 
Sixteenth and Twenty-eighth Articles of the Augsburg Confession, which 
contain what Missouri teaches on the separation of Church and State. 
We think especially of this sentence in Article XXVIII: “Therefore the 
power of the Church and the civil power must not be confounded.” 

Still more are we of this opinion when we read that the editor is 
opposed to the Missourian attitude to democracy in the Church. We 
thought that one of the criticisms voiced against the Missouri Synod is 
that it introduced democracy into the Church by making the congrega- 
tions rather than the Synod or the pastor supreme and by insisting on 
the rights every Christian has as a priest of God. Seventy-five years 
ago the view was given currency that Missouri in its constitution mani- 
fests the influence of the republican form of government obtaining in 
the United States. Now the editor of Folkebladet charges us with being 
undemocratic. The charge does not make any sense. We are per- 


plexed. What kind of glasses is he using in surveying the camp of 
Missouri? 


It may be that even with respect to the doctrine of inspiration the 
editor does not fully understand our position. He may think that our 
Synod teaches a mechanical inspiration of the Scriptures, while in reality 
we definitely reject that theory. If he holds that Missouri teaches the 
inerrancy of the Scriptures, he is right, and if that doctrine irritates him, 
we cannot help it. But we should like to show him why it does not 
irritate us. When he says, “The Bible is the document of revelation, 
not revelation itself,” we reply, Of course, the Bible is the document of 
revelation; no one denies that. It tells us in what manner God granted 
His revelations to the people here on earth. But at the same time it 
gives the content of these revelations. How could it tell us about the 
manner in which God’s message was delivered without revealing the 
message itself? It seems to us that here, too, the author is fighting one 
or several straw men. 

We finally come to his strictures touching the Missouri Synod posi- 
tion on unionism. We wonder whether he really wishes us to call wrong 
right and right wrong; whether he really would approve of our giving 
endorsement to a teaching which in reality we abhor because we con- 
sider it anti-Scriptural; whether he really rejects the word of Paul that 
a little leaven will leaven the whole lump. What does he teach as to 
the attitude of Christians toward error and errorists? Or does he hold 
the Bible has nothing to say on that topic? If he criticizes the Mis- 
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souri Synod for insisting on purity of doctrine, we say that in this case 
he is not fighting a straw man, that we earnestly endeavor to practice 
such insistence, and that we believe our course to be Scriptural and 
thoroughly Lutheran as evidenced, for instance, by Luther’s explanation 
of the First Petition in the Small Catechism. We should be eager to 
hear how he would prove that our position is un-Lutheran and not 
only our position but likewise that of the majority of his brethren in 
the American Lutheran Conference. There stand the words of Luther 
which we teach our children, “he that teaches and lives otherwise than 
the Word of God teaches profanes the name of God among us. From 
this preserve us, heavenly Father!” Will the editor of Folkebladet main- 
tain that the thought expressed in these words is unscriptural and un- 
Lutheran? 

What we plead for is the elimination of straw men, set up for the 
sole purpose of being knocked down. Let us see how the field will 
look after they have been removed. _ A. 


Dr. Reu on Efforts in His Church Body to Establish Fellowship 
with the U.L.C.A. In an interesting article on Hermann Bezzel, who 
early in the century was the leader of Lutherans in Bavaria, Dr. Reu in 
drawing some practical conclusions for our own times writes as follows: 

“Wir brechen fuer heute ab. Haben uns diese Zuege aus Bezzels 
Leben etwas zu sagen? Festigkeit im Bekennen und Treue im Stand- 
halten—brauchen wir das jetzt nicht, da die Zahl derer unter uns 
waechst, die zur Aufrichtung von Kirchengemeinschaft mit einem Kir- 
chenkoerper draengen, der entweder nicht willig ist oder nicht die Kraft 
in sich traegt, seine Logenpastoren von sich abzuschuetteln und sein Be- 
kenntnis in kirchliches Handeln umzusetzen? Und doch schlaegt das 
Schrift und Bekenntnis ins Angesicht! ‘Wenn ich mit einer einzigen 
Konzession an Christi Wort mir einen Triumph erkaufen kann und ich 
mache die Konzession, so habe ich Triumph mehr geachtet als Treue. 
Wenn ich mir mit einem winzigen Zugestaendnis ein leichteres Leben 
erkaufen kann und ich tue es, so bin ich Christi Knecht nicht’ —so hat 
ein treuer Gottesmann unserer Kirche gesagt. ‘ 

“Beduerfen wir einer Erinnerung an die Geschichte? Wie bitter 
notwendig ist sie, wenn gut gemeinter, aber stuermischer und in seinem 
Stuermen blind gewordener Enthusiasmus uns den Felsen vergessen 
lassen moechte, aus dem wir gehauen sind (Jes. 51,1-2). Keine Kanzel- 
noch Altargemeinschaft mit anderen als Lutheranern — diese Losung gab 
Loehe seinen Sendlingen mit, und zu dieser Losung hat sich Ohio 
tapfer durchgekaempft und sich dann treu dazu gehalten. Sollen wir 
dies Erbe aufgeben oder wenigstens gefaehrden um eines Linsengerichts 
willen? Und das tun wir, wenn wir einen Koerper anerkennen, der hier 
seinen Gliedern gegenueber die Augen zudrueckt.” 

May this fine testimony not remain unheeded! A. 


The Centennial of Bibliotheca Sacra. A stately, impressive issue it 
is, the one hundredth anniversary number of Bibliotheca Sacra, bound 
in gilt paper, having 207 pages, presenting the pictures of the editors 
during the past hundred years and submitting several interesting articles 
tracing the development of this venerable journal. The first editor was 
Professor Robinson of Union Theological Seminary, New York City, at 
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that time a Presbyterian school. He served not quite one year. He was 
followed in 1844 by Bela Bates Edwards of Andover Seminary. The 
third editor, who was at the helm from 1852 to 1883, was Edwards Amasa 
Park, likewise a member of the Andover faculty. The next man to serve 
as editor was the well-known Professor George Frederick Wright of 
Oberlin College, who held this position from 1884 to 1921. Another well- 
known Biblical scholar followed him, Dr. Melvin Grove Kyle of Xenia 
Seminary (1922—1933). With the sixth man the chief editorship was 
moved to Texas. Dr. Rollin Thomas Chafer of Dallas Theological Semi- 
nary served from 1934 to 1939. His brother, Dr. Louis Berry Chafer, pro- 
fessor at the same seminary, is editor of the journal at present. 

In speaking of the course which Bibliotheca Sacra has followed these 
hundred years the opening editorial says, “Bibliotheca Sacra enjoys an 
even greater distinction than that it is the oldest among. theological 
journals, namely, that it has continued to the present hour as it began, 
not only an outstanding representation of scholastic dignity, but an un- 
deviating voice in behalf of conservative Biblical interpretation. .. . 
The stress of rationalistic forces, which has had its effect on religious 
literature, has not cast its blight at any time upon the witness which 
Bibliotheca Sacra has borne, and as liberal theology has increased, this 
unique journal has more and more assumed the defense of that which 
is confessedly the historic faith of the Church of Jesus Christ. Today 
this magazine is as a voice lifted in defense of the exposition of the 
whole Bible and presents that interpretation of it which alone unlocks 
its richest treasures.” 


Bibliotheca Sacra of late has sponsored the premillennial conception 
of the teachings of the Bible concerning the Last Times—a conception 
from which the Lutheran Church absolutely dissents. But for the 
numerous valiant and brilliant testimonies in behalf of the authority and 
inspiration of the Scriptures which Bibliotheca Sacra during the past 
century has presented to its readers we are truly grateful. A. 


Emphasis on the Study of the Biblical Languages. Today, when 
many theological seminaries, with more or less expressed contempt, 
neglect Hebrew and Greek, it is refreshing to read what Bibliotheca 
Sacra (Vol. 100, No. 397; January-March, 1943) writes on this point 
under the heading “The Advantage in Knowing the Biblical Languages.” 
Concluding his article, the author, Prof. J.H. Bennetch, Professor of Bib- 
lical Exegesis, Dallas Theological Seminary, says: “It is the belief of the 
present writer that any thoroughgoing study of the Bible — true penetra- 
tion into the reaches of divine truth — necessitates a working knowledge 
of the original. Every instructed student has learned this. Day by day 
his. experience impresses it upon him. The Bible Institutes feel duty 
bound to include one or both languages in their curricula, although they 
are unable to offer standard collegiate or seminary courses when they 
do so. Every good Reference Bible makes allusion to the original lan- 
guages and not infrequently. Each theological article purporting to give 
an authoritative discussion must be based on the Biblical languages. At 
every turn the theologian and the advanced student discover themselves 
returning to the original text for added information. ‘It was Dr. Light- 
foot who pointed out that the greatest difficulties of Scripture lie in the 
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language of Scripture. Unlock the language and phrases, and the dif- 
ficulty is gone. The difficulties met in Scripture are not, he wrote, to 
drive us from the holy ground where God shines in majesty in the 
flaming bush, but to teach us to put off our shoes at the holy ground; 
not to stand upon our own skill and wisdom, but to strike sail to the 
divine wisdom and mysteriousness that shine there; not to dishearten 
us from the study of the mysteries of God, but to teach us, in all humility, 
to study them more.’ This respectful notice of Bishop Lightfoot and his 
attitude, one who rose to prominence during the nineteenth century be- 
cause he had almost no equal in expounding the Greek New Testament 
and its historical background, is recorded by one who in his own right 
is a scholar of note, the Rev. C. W. Hale Amos, D. D., M. A. (Contab. 
Hons.), M.R.S.L., late scholar, exhibitioner and theological prizeman of 
Clare College, Cambridge, etc. Furthermore, which of the great leaders 
in Church History did not make good use of the original? Augustine and 
Calvin did, Jerome and Erasmus, Luther and Wesley! Men like Spurgeon 
and Moody, who had no formal theological education, have rarely de- 
spised the student who does. On the contrary, it has proved the rule for 
them to consider the deficiency so real as to establish schools for the 
next generation where the youth might be instructed in fundamentals 
which their elders had missed and whose absence had been overcome, 
in a measure, only by unusual application and diligence as few men 
know.” — While the study of Hebrew and Greek was revived and enthu- 
siastically fostered by the Humanists of the Renaissance, the real friends 
and advocates of the study of Biblical languages were the conservative 
Protestant theologians who were imbued with the spirit that prompted 
Luther to say: “If we yield the languages [Greek and Hebrew], we 
shall not only lose the Gospel, but shall be unable rightly to speak or 
write Latin and German.” (X:470.) Today liberal theological semi- 
naries in general seem to care little for the Biblical languages, just as 
they care nothing for the Gospel given us in those glorious ancient 
tongues, while conservative theological seminaries seek to revive and 
increase interest in them. Luther’s dictum is as true today as it was 
four hundred years ago: “Those who study the Holy Scriptures should 
bend their energies on learning the [Biblical] languages.” (XIV: 1002.) 
J.T.M. 

The Study of the Bible in the Roman Catholic Church. The Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly (January, 1943), under the heading “Spirit and Life,” 
publishes the address which Rev. T. Plassmann delivered at the closing 
session of the annual meeting of the Catholic Biblical Association, Cleve- 
land, September 2, 1942. To the writer, the address seems interesting 
especially for two reasons, namely, first, because of the renewed interest 
which the Catholic Church (or to be more exact, societies within the 
Catholic Church) shows in the study of the Bible, and, second, on ac- 
count of its sharp re-emphasis of the sole right of the interpretation of 
the Bible by the Church. Dr. Plassmann chides those within his Church 
that do not carefully study the Scriptures. He writes, for example: 
“Frequently I have heard the remark by theologians and young priests: 
‘I used to love Sacred Scripture, but somehow I have lost this interest 
in my Scripture classes.’ Of course, the veteran Scripture professor will 
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suspect in such words, no matter how immaculate the lips that speak 
them, a modicum of the proverbial classroom odium, if not downright 
otium; still there often is a kernel of truth in the complaint. Certainly, 
ab initio autem non fuit sic (Mt.19:8). A different spirit prevailed when 
Scripture study was in its infancy and youth. A sacrosanct reverence, 
an unrestrained fervor, an undisguised devotion prevails in the early 
homilies and glossaries, catenae and commentaries on the Scriptura 
divinitus inspirata. Every line bespeaks a childlike faith; every para- 
graph, the motto: Sancta sancte tractanda. Those mighty tomes are proof 
of a genuine consecration to the doctrine which is from God. ... Spir- 
ituality may be found anywhere in this world, and any pious and ap- 
proved book may be read with profit, especially if it is written by one of 
the Church’s Sancti or Beati. But it is hardly edifying to see the latest 
gracefully bound brochure of ‘Sister Amalia of the Holy Spirit’ assigned 
to the foremost place among the ‘Ascetica’ in a priest’s library, while 
the lone and lonesome copy of the Holy Bible is squeezed away among 
dusty Tanquerays and worn-out Sabettis on the lowest shelf, unless it 
be hidden altogether by the latest issues of ‘Look’ and ‘Peep’ and what 
not.” But while the article thus urges the study of Holy Scripture, it 
nevertheless insists that the Church be interpreter of the sacred text. 
Speaking of the liturgical movement in the seminaries, Father Plass- 
mann says: “It is well that the Liturgical Movement has entered our 
seminaries. It has spiritual advantages all its own; it brings our can- 
didates closer to the Holy Sacrifice;; but not the least advantage is that 
it makes the student read and understand the Scriptures from the first 
line to the last as the Church understands them, for she is Scripture’s 
optima interpres.” Again: “Needless to say, this line of argument steers 
clear of the pitfalls of the Reformers and reveals the genuinely Catholic 
approach as suggested notably by St. Bonaventura. To him the aucto- 
ritas Ecclesiae was the supreme law.” Or: “The Reformation blundered 
grievously by proclaiming Sacred Scripture a sacrament [means of 
grace? ], as if Sacraments could exist where the Author of the Sacraments 
has withdrawn; where the Tabernacle, which is the heart and source of 
all sacramental power, has been violently removed.” Or: “Rather was 
it the sad, iniquitous attempt of heresy, which tore the ship of faith away 
from its ancient moorings, which ruthlessly wrung the Holy Bible from 
the consecrated hands of Mother Church, to which it had been entrusted 
by its divine Author. This was desecration, which made Church authori- 
ties wary and the faithful bewildered.” — While thus the Catholic Bib- 
lical Association urges renewed study of the Holy Scritpures, it denies 
the Lutheran principle Scriptura Scripturam interpretatur, compelling 
the Bible student to view the whole Scriptural content in the light of 
the Roman Catholic dogma. No doubt, Catholic Bible students will 
derive much benefit from their reading of God’s Word; let it be hoped 
that many be led from Rome’s pernicious doctrine of work-righteousness 
to the sola fide of the Reformation. But always the Catholic Bible reader 
is compelled by his Church to recognize the teaching that the Church is 
the optima interpres of the Bible and that therefore “the student must 
read and understand the Scriptures from the first line to the last as the 
Church understands them.” J.T. M. 
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A New Catholic Translation of the Bible into English. The cor- 
respondent of the Christian Century Dr. Edward Shillito writes from 
London: “The new translation of the Vulgate into English by Msgr. 
Ronald Knox is reported to have reached its final stages. It has not yet 
reached the stage in which no correction or alteration in the text can 
be made. But a number of copies have been printed, and those who 
have read them can still write to the translator to make corrections or 
suggestions. The work will afterward receive the official approval of 
the Catholic Church. It will certainly be welcomed by many who are 
not Roman Catholics. The translator is the son of the late Bishop of 
Manchester, himself a stalwart Evangelical. Ronald Knox, while a young 
Oxford don, not only in church circles, but in the whole university, was 
famous for his wit and was not subdued by fear of dignitaries. He loved 
to make sport of ‘Modernists’ in the Church. In the Roman Church, into 
which he was received, he has given great services both as a preacher 
and as a writer of unusual ability.” Why people who are not Roman 
Catholics are said to be ready to welcome this translation we cannot 
understand. A. 


Religious Freedom as Seen by a Roman Catholic. One of the asso- 
ciate editors of America, a former professor of history at Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Dr. W. Eugene Shiels, has the hardihood in his journal 
to discuss religious freedom, which his Church has done so much to 
oppose. One is eager to see what this follower of the Pope has to say 
on the rights and privileges which the Holy Father more than once 
has severely condemned. His subject is “Religious Freedom a Necessity 


to Preserve the Postwar World.” One sentence is altogether of the 
old style, “Religion knows no freedom where citizens have the power 
to molest and disintegrate the Church.” The reader will observe that 
“Church” is written with a capital and here refers to the Roman Catholic 
Church. There are words of praise for our country as “the refuge and 
the home of the free.” The writer admits that a man must follow his 
conscience in the matter of religion whether it is “correct or erroneous.” 
Furthermore, the assertion is boldly made, “In the Catholic Church this 
doctrine [of liberty of religion] has always stood pre-eminent.” The 
statement is then uttered that there has come a change in world con- 
ditions. A writer is quoted who in his book called Tolerance says, 
“Heresy is no longer the social offense that it once was. In the seven- 
teenth century in France it was stated as an incontrovertible axiom that 
‘for the State to maintain itself in peace there must be one king, one 
law, one faith.’ This idea is no longer accepted or acceptable, for agree- 
ment on the subject of religion is no more at the base of our societies.” 

Does this mean, then, that in a country like Spain Protestants will 
be permitted to preach their religion? The author says that in the 
thoughts to which allusion has been made thus far merely the right of 
the individual has been considered. He evidently wishes to keep the 
bars down to some extent. “At the outset, religious liberty is one thing, 
broad religious activity quite another. Every State must preserve the 
true religion; so, too, every State must respect the right of religious 
liberty. But not every State must allow the broadest religious activity.” 
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The author adds, “Take the country where almost everyone professes 
the same religion. In such a territory the Government must protect the 
public peace. As our American law has held, ‘to prohibit the open, 
public, and explicit denial of the popular religion of a country is a nec- 
essary measure to preserve the tranquillity of a Government.’ And the 
Government may have the duty of putting limits on the activities of 
people holding other religious ideas, to preserve the peace, to preserve 
the right of religious freedom against assault.” Here we see that the 
left hand takes back what the right hand has given. 

The sentence from American law quoted by Dr. Shiels we should like 
to see in its context. Explaining his point of view more fully, he says, 
“Suppose that some country having a common, uniform religious picture 
admits immigrants of another religion. Must it give the immigrant 
group the fullest privileges in propagating its cult? Not unless that 
group can demonstrate, to the conviction of the State, a special divine 
mandate to carry on its activity.” It is very clear, then, that this author 
by no means espouses religious liberty in the sense in which most 
Americans understand the term. For him religious liberty is chiefly 
a condition in which the Roman Catholic Church is tolerated wherever 
its members do not form the majority of the population and in which, 
wherever Roman Catholicism is dominant, the State has the right to 
suppress the public worship of any denomination not bowing to the 
hierarchy. The clause referring to demonstration of a special divine 
mandate is, of course, merely a reference to a door which the authorities 
may open or close according to their will. A. 


The Catholic View of Civil Marriages. In America (Roman Catholic 
weekly) a picture is spoken of which appeared in Life showing a wed- 
ding in a Catholic church in London. The commentator in Life said of 
the bride (Carole Landis), “Because her brief earlier marriages had 
been only civil ceremonies, the Catholic Church permitted her a church 
wedding this time.” This remark leads the editorial writer of America 
to make some comments. He says, “The Catholic Church permitted 
a church wedding only because Miss Landis was free to marry. Civil 
marriages between non-Catholics are recognized as valid by the Church 
unless there is some invalidating circumstance; as there would be, for 
instance, if one of the parties had a civil divorce from an existing valid 
marriage. (The Church does not recognize as valid the marriage of 
a Catholic outside the Church.) If two non-Catholics contract a valid 
civil marriage and one of them subsequently becomes a Catholic, there 
can be no new marriage, even in church, with a third person, so long 
as the other partner is alive; except in certain rare unusual cases, such 
as the Pauline privilege. As it stands, Life’s statement is simply a non 
sequitur.” It may be that one or the other of our readers will be able 
to find here information which he has been seeking. The paragraph 
is by no means clear to us in all of its details. A. 


A Kentucky Decision on the Use of Public Money for Parochial 
Schools. In the Watchman-Examiner an editorial treats this subject. 
The writer says, “A prolonged effort has been made in Kentucky to 
break down the principle of the separation of Church and State by 
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seeking to obtain public funds for the purpose of conveying children to 
sectarian schools. December 19, 1942, the court of appeals in Kentucky 
handed down a unanimous decision which denied to Roman Catholics 
and all other religious groups the right to use public school busses for 
the purpose of conveying their children to parochial schools. The tactics 
employed by those who are ambitious to use tax money for sectarian 
promotion first includes a wide propoganda campaign after gaining 
control of the policies of certain outstanding newspapers. Then the 
humanistic appeal is made that it is a hardship for those who patronize 
sectarian schools to pay, not only for these institutions, but also taxes 
for public education. Then is added pitiful stories of how difficult it is 
for children and young people to have to travel miles, in some cases, in 
order to get to their sectarian school. All this is said for the purpose 
of justifying the breakdown of the American principle of separation 
of Church and State by the use of arguments which seem to affect 
public feeling.” 

In discussing the same case America (Roman Catholic) speaks of 
“legal penalties for being Catholic.” It states, however, that Kentucky’s 
highest court has granted a re-hearing and that “as a result all children 
may continue to use the school busses until March 29 and possibly until 
the end of the school year.” It seems, then, that public school busses 
have been used for taking children to the Roman Catholic parochial 
schools. The court of appeals called the practice unlawful, but since 
it has granted a re-hearing, the practice for the first will be continued. 

A. 

Brief Items. Bishop Conkling of Chicago recently declared that if 
the plan proposed by the two commissions of the Episcopal and Pres- 
byterian churches were carried out, it would result in “broken churches 
and embittered remnants.” Holding that “even now it has caused 
serious division within the church,” he condemned the proposals that 
“would equate the diaconate with the licentiate, would set apart elders 
in a sort of quasi-ordination by Presbyterians, and would administer 
confirmation by Presbyterians acting as if they were bishops. If our 
basic principles are capable of such elastic adjustments, I see no reason 
for our existence in the past, much less for our continuance.... I yearn 
and pray for a united Christendom .. . but, frankly, I cannot walk the 
way our commission on approaches to unity would propose, nor shall I.” 
The address, according to a report in the Living Church, was given in 
the diocesan convention. — Christian Century. 


A report from the South says that the Southern Baptist Convention, 
which is supposed to meet in Memphis May 12—16, will not be dropped, 
as seemed probable, but that on account of wartime conditions the 
attendance will not be the expected eight or ten thousand but only 
about 1,500. 


When the International Council of Religious Education recently was 
in session in Chicago, 475 delegates attended. By majority vote it was 
resolved to let this organization join the planned North American Council 
of Churches of Christ. This is the fifth one of the organizations in 
question which has voted in favor of the new setup. 
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Tuskegee reports that there were five lynchings in 1942, three of 
them in the State of Mississippi. All the victims were Negroes. They 
report the number lynched over the past five-year period as 23. 

Christian Century 

Union Theological Seminary, New York (non-denominational), has 
called two new professors. John Knox, at present professor of New 
Testament and Homiletics at the University of Chicago, will become 
Baldwin professor of Sacred Literature, and John Coleman Bennett, at 
present professor of Christian Theology and the Philosophy of Religion 
at the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif., will take over the 
chair of Christian Theology and Ethics in Union Seminary. 

Two ministers of the “Jehovah’s Witnesses” were kidnapped and 
beaten by twelve men near Prescott, Ark., and told to leave the State. 
They were taken from the home of an old Negro, where they were 
holding a Bible class. — Christian Century. 


Membership in the sixteen largest Protestant denominations has 
grown from 12,260,000 in 1920 to 23,121,000 in 1942, according to Harry 
S. Myers, secretary of the United Stewardship Council. In 1927 these 
denominations received gifts of $459,528,000, or $22.67 per member. In 
1942 contributions, which had fallen to one half this amount per capita, 
had risen to $15.17 per person, or a total of $350,807,000. The prospect 
for 1943 is a further increase. — Christian Century. 


General Giraud, at present the High Commissioner of French North 
Africa, is reported in the Christian Century (which presumably took this 


information from Life) to have made this statement about the German 
people whom he came to know intimately as a prisoner of war in Ger- 
many, “Sincere Frenchmen who have been in Germany as prisoners of 
war can bear witness to its prosperity and to its physical and moral 
health. Admittedly the Germans do not perhaps have liberty, but there 
is certainly neither disorder nor anarchy. Everywhere it is work, the 
only fortune for a people which wishes to live and live happily. May 
France remember and profit by it!” 


From the Lutheran Standard we learn that Dr. C. B. Sheatsley, the 
executive secretary of the American Lutheran Church for its mission 
work in India, was called to his heavenly reward January 19 of this 
year. He was 69 years old. 

In India a Lutheran magazine appears having the title the Gospel 
Witness. It is published under the direction of the Board of Publica- 
tion of the Federation of Evangelical Lutheran Churches in India (U.L. 
C. A. and others). The last number which reached us (October, 1942), 
under the heading “Father Heyer’s Own Story,” publishes letters which 
this first American Lutheran missionary in India wrote. 

In January two giants of science departed this life who ‘at the same 
time were humble Christians. Their names deserve to be held in honor 
and to be remembered. One was Dr. Howard A. Kelly, a great medical 
authority, of whom it is reported that he regularly spent from one to 
four hours a day studying his Bible. The other is Dr.George Washing- 
ton Carver, a Negro scientist, who became famous through the way in 
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which he utilized peanuts and sweet potatoes in the formation of special 
products. A favorite passage with the latter was Phil. 4:13: “I can do 
all things through Christ which strengtheneth me.” The case of these 
two men strikingly refutes the charge often uttered by atheists or skep- 
tics that eminence in science is incompatible with a simple Bible faith. 

The Ministerium of Pennsylvania, largest and oldest Synod of the 
U.L.C.A., mourns the death of its president, Dr. E.P.Pfatteicher. He 
was well known, not only in his own church body, but in other synods 
as well. He died January 9 at the age of sixty-eight, having been presi- 
dent of his synod for sixteen years. 

An item in the Lutheran says that Dr. Ernst Berl of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology has discovered a process through which, in merely 
one hour, he can form coal and oil “from grass, seaweed, and common 
vegetable materials.” The Lutheran properly adds: “Incidentally, the 
millions of years once demanded by biology for the production of coal 
and oil are made to seem greatly exaggerated.” 


To those who in an air raid, with genuine contrition, make the 
ejaculation “My Jesus, mercy,” in any language, the Pope has granted 
a plenary indulgence. The indulgence was promulgated through a decree 
of the Sacred Penitentiary dated December 19.— Christian Century. 


When a crisis arises, you have to meet it by forming a new society. 
That seems to be the principle on which 38 Protestant clergymen acted 
who organized a group to be known as the “Christian Conference on 
War and Peace.” At the head of the group is Methodist Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell, and associated with him are, for instance, Doctors Coffin 
and Niebuhr of Union Seminary. 


At the meeting of the Federal Council of Churches held in Cleve- 
land last December its officers had before them an application for mem- 
bership from the Universalist General Convention. The astounding fact 
is that the application was not submitted to the Federal Council for 
action. Undoubtedly the officers felt that there would be strong opposi- 
tion to acceptance of the Universalists as members of the Federal Council, 
and they believed it wise not to take any action at all. This silence is 
quite eloquent. It shows that the Federal Council is unwilling to take 
a positive stand on the religious issues on account of which liberals like 
the Unitarians and Universalists have been kept out of the pale of out- 
ward Christianity. The term that is used as a rule is that the bodies 
mentioned are not evangelical, that is, they do not represent the teach- 
ings of the Gospel as understood by the great majority of Protestant 

The correspondent from Australia in the Christian Century mentions 
that in that country church broadcasts have been discussed extensively 
in recent months. The comments published in newspapers were chiefly 
critical. For the self-examination of all of us we print some of the 
criticisms that appeared in the Australian press, “Sermons are poor; 
choirs amateurish; music too ambitious; no theme, no continuity in the 
service; unnatural voice and mannerisms of the average pulpiteer not 
very acceptable; Bible passages often unwisely chosen and badly read; 
not enough thought for the non-church listener.” A. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Concordia New Testament with Notes (Pocket Size). Edited and 
revised by John Theodore Mueller, Th. D. 798 pages. 6 maps. 
Price, $2.00. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

For many years this reviewer has had on his desk for ready reference 
The Holy Bible, Self-Explaining Edition, published by the American 
Tract Society, edited by Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman. When his opinion was 
asked regarding the publication of the New Testament portion of this 
work, revised along Lutheran lines, in a handy pocket-size edition, he 
wholeheartedly endorsed the plan. First, because he honestly felt that 
it would be doing the brethren in the ministry a service; secondly, be- 
cause he hoped it would help the layman to a more intelligent study of 
the Sacred Word. 

This work has now been accomplished by our Concordia Publishing 
House under the editorship of our esteemed colleague Dr. J.T. Mueller, 
and it is a work that can be recommended to clergy and laity alike. 
It will be well for the purchaser of the book to know how it was possible 
to offer a volume of almost 800 pages at so low a price, namely, by using 
the old plates. That is why the typography is not altogether up to the 
usual high standard of Concordia, though it is surprisingly good con- 
sidering the circumstances. The task of revision meant that the reviser 
had to limit his changes to the number of lines devoted to a verse or 
a comment in the previous edition. That section of the plate then had 
to be cut out so that the revised matter could be carefully soldered into 
its place, a laborious and painstaking task, both for the reviser and the 
printer. 

As to the merits of this Concordia New Testament with Notes, this 
reviewer believes they will be appreciated by the careful Bible student 
in increasing degree with regular use. The introductions to the various 
books of the New Testament are brief but adequate, and they really 
lead the reader into the books by giving him the necessary information 
on questions of authorship, date of writing, and purpose, as well as by 
presenting the salient features of each book. The notes, always at the 
bottom of the page, are of necessity very brief, but they offer excellent 
help for the correct understanding of the text. In addition to the notes 
there are frequently sections of instructions, designed to make a prac- 
tical application of the truths of God. 

The pages are always carefully divided as follows: upper half, the 
Biblical text; lower half, the notes and instructions; in between, the 
Biblical references. This work has been so well put together that the 
reader does not have to turn to other pages for the notes on a specific 
text. In short, everything has been done to simplify the use of the book 
for all classes of readers. 
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At the end of the volume eight pages are devoted to a synopsis of 
Kerr’s Harmony of the Gospels in the words of the standard American 
Revised Bible; five pages contain a chronological index of the entire 
Bible; one page has a table of Hebrew times and festivals; three pages 
carry additional handy tables of weights, measures, money, etc.; and 
there are six maps in color. W. G. Potack 


Christian World Action. By O. Frederick Nolde. Muhlenberg Press 
(United Lutheran Church Publication House). Philadelphia, Pa. 
113 pages, 5X7. Price, 40 cents. 

What can the Christian Church contribute towards bringing about 

a just and durable peace? Discussing this question on the basis of the 
findings of the Delaware Conference (held in 1942 under the auspices 
of the Federal Council), our booklet declares that “it is the function of 
the Church to preach the Gospel at all times . . . and in so doing will 
issue a call to repentance.” (P.36.) And that certainly is the Church’s 
business and duty. Furthermore “the Church must accept the responsi- 
bility of educating its own constituency so that each church member will 
be equipped to make his contribution as a Christian citizen.” (P. 38.) 
That, too, is the business of the Church. That is good Lutheran doctrine. 
“Natuerlich hat auch die lutherische Kirche insofern eine ‘aktive soziale 
Richtung,’ als sie die Christen mit ihrem Dienste sehr energisch in die 
sozialen Verhaeltnisse hineinweist.” (F. Pieper, Chr. Dogmatik, III, 
p. 211.) . And if the Christian businessmen, the Christian voters, and the 
Christian statesmen, whom the Church provides, live up to their prin- 
ciples, their influence will be felt at the peace table. It will not effect 
a lasting peace, for there will never be a lasting peace, but it will help 
to bring about as just a peace as possible. Should the Church sit at the 
peace table? Our booklet says No. “It is an obvious fact that repre- 
sentatives of governments, not of churches, will draw and act upon peace 
proposals and make subsequent treaties.” (P.39.) That is well. How- 
ever, the Delaware Conference and Dr. Nolde want a place for the repre- 
sentatives of the churches next to the peace table. “Christian leaders 
must fashion some plan of procedure which will establish a point of con- 
tact with national leaders as early as possible and maintain that contact 
until a satisfactory final decision has been reached. ... Church groups 
or groups of churchmen may express to the government the opinions 
held by a majority of their constituencies. ...” (P.39.) “Promote prepa- 
rations for a more real world Christianity and for a meeting of the World 
Council of Churches to be held in connection with any general peace 
conference.” (P.101.) And that will never do. For one thing, the 
Church has no business and no time to regulate the temporal affairs of 
the world. “Die andern Artikel,” says Luther, discussing the demands 
of the peasants, “befehle ich den Rechtverstaendigen. Denn mir, als 
einem Evangelisten, nicht gebuehrt, hierinnen zu urteilen und zu rich- 
ten.” (XVI:67.) Read Dr. Pieper’s article “Sind politische Pastoren ein 
Unding?” (Lehre und Wehre, 1896, p.193 ff.) And in the second place, 
who is going to give authoritative instructions on the many problems 
that will have to be settled at the peace conference to the delegates to 
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the World Council peace conference which is to give instruction to the 
political peace conference sitting next door? Here are some of these 
problems as listed in our book. “Many people are contending that tariffs 
for the protection of industry should be supplanted by free trade. 
Others claim that there must at least be some kind of international con- 
trol over tariffs, in order to permit equitable adjustments.” (P. 18.) 
How will the Christian businessman and the Christian statesman prove 
from the Bible that free trade is better than a protective tariff? “Should 
the colonies be administered on an international instead of a national 
basis?” (P.19.) The Delaware Conference is for internationalism on 
this point (p.59), and it invokes international authority on various other 
points (p.84f.). Church leaders of England demand: “1. Extreme in- 
equality in wealth and possessions should be abolished.” (P.68.) How 
will the World Council peace conference decide this point? Another 
matter: “As long as inequalities continue to exist between the so-called 
‘have’ nations and ‘have-not’ nations, a cause for irritation will remain.” 
(P.21.) Are the preachers more competent to adjudge these matters 
than the statesmen? Calvin Coolidge once said: “I think most of the 
clergy today are preaching Socialism. None of us knows much about 
economics anyway, but some of the preachers seem to know nothing at 
all.” (See Conc. Toeot. Mrury., VI, p. 623.) How long will the peace 
negotiations go on if they have to wait till the church-peace-conference 
has come to an agreement? 


The question of a United Church enters into the discussion of what 
the Church can contribute towards establishing a just and lasting peace. 


“Must the churches be united in order to advocate a union of nations?” 
Answer: “There is some truth in the statement that the Christian Church 
is in no position to advocate a union among the nations of the world 
until it has effected a union of its own separate denominations.” (Pp. 83, 
86.) It will be interesting to hear what kind of union is here advocated. 
The Delaware Conference states: “We call upon our churches to enter 
seriously and immediately upon the task of breaking down the barriers 
that so easily divide us into opposing groups. ... We would also call 
upon our churches to enter upon a new era of interdenominational co- 
operation.” And Dr. Nolde adds: “It is not necessary for all com- 
munions to hold exactly the same beliefs or to worship identically the 
same way. ... Real co-operation in specific church work and in com- 
munity enterprises with a common purpose then becomes possible.” 
(P.98f.) The union here advocated is a sham — “it is not necessary for 
all communions to hold exactly the same beliefs” — and cannot bring 
about lasting peace in the Church. And the more certain specific truths 
of Christianity are suppressed, the less influence the Church will have on 
the strife-torn, warring world. 

Will there ever be a just and durable peace here on earth? Yes; 
in the millennium. Dr. Nolde and the Delaware Conference declare: 
“As members of the Commission established by the Federal Council of 
Churches to study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace, we have pre- 
pared this statement (13): Amid the darkness and tragedy of the world 
of today we are upheld by faith that the kingdoms of this world will 
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become the kingdom of Christ and that He shall reign forever and ever.” 
(P.56 ff.) Dr. F.E. Reinartz calls this thirteenth thesis “the power point” 
in the Delaware Declaration and in Dr. Nolde’s treatise. (See the Lu- 
theran, Oct. 28, 1942.) TH. ENGELDER 


The Call to Conversion. By Hyman Appelman. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
128 pages, 5x74. Price, $1.00. 


Fishing for Men. By H.W.Ellis. Zondervan Publishing House. 187 
pages, 5X74. Price, $1.50. 

These two books have value for such pastors as are occasionally 
asked to give a brief characterization of Fundamentalism. Both books 
strikingly illustrate the special features of this type of Christianity. 
The belief in the inspiration of the Bible seems to be presupposed 
throughout, as is the vicarious atonement. But there is a weakness in 
quoting and applying Scripture passages, also an evident leaning toward 
Arminianism and unionism. On the other hand, both books contain pas- 
sages of great power and beauty, which a Lutheran pastor will thor- 
oughly enjoy. The second book contains some valuable suggestions for 
mission day sermons. P, E. KRETZzMANN 


Russian Events in the Light of Bible Prophecy. By Louis S. Bauman, 
D.D. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, London, and Edin- 
burgh. 191 pages, 5x7%4. Price, $1.25. 

It is a well-known fact that in times of great distress and tribulation 
people turn from the clear books and passages of Holy Scripture and 


turn to the less clear books and passages like Revelation in the New 
Testament and Ezekiel and Daniel in the Old Testament and try to find 
their hopes and fears prophesied or expressed in those books and 
passages. And such a procedure is not only confined to groups like 
“Jehovah’s Witnesses,” Adventists, Pentecostals, and others, but also to 
more sober-minded Christians, especially in Fundamentalist circles. That 
was the case in the days of the First World War, even with some in the 
Lutheran Church, and this is again coming true in the present days, 
and such articles and books are widely distributed and create quite an 
interest in many who still believe the Bible. If anyone would like to 
find out for himself, the book mentioned above serves such purpose. 
It is based on a series of articles that appeared in the Sunday-School 
Times during the cataclysmic events that have been taking place in the 
world since the autumn of 1939. They have been revised and brought 
up to date by the author and are published in book form at the insistent 
requests of hundreds of students of Bible prophecy. The author, Dr. 
Louis S. Bauman, is a widely known teacher in the field of prophecy 
and desires to make difficult Bible sections clear. In the present book 
he deals with Ezekiel, chaps.38 and 39, describing the “onstorm” of 
Gog and Magog and his defeat. The chief purpose of the book is to 
identify Gog and Magog with Russia, a favorite idea with many 
since 1914. We cannot enter upon what we consider an absolutely 
wrong treatment of these chapters, resulting in all kinds of vagaries. 
We shall simply give the headings of a few chapters: 2. Gog “Inspected” 
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and Identified — Russia; 3. The Latter-Day Allies of Gog; 4. Gog’s War 
on God; 5. Is Gog’s Heart Softening? 6. Gog’s War without Quarter; 
8. Gog Wars on Morality; 9. Gog at the Door of Human Judgment; 
10. Any American or British Alliance with Gog is Abnormal; 11. Has 
Gog been Converted? 13. Gog’s Horses and Horsemen; 17. Gog Goes 
to Prey upon the Jews; 18. The Translation of the Saints and the Coming 
of Antichrist; 20. A Warning to America; 22. Antichrist, the Sword of 
God for the Judgment of Gog; 24. The Battle of Gog versus the Battle 
of Armageddon; 25. The Reign of the Antichrist and His Overthrow at 
Armageddon. If anyone would like to consider these matters from 
a sound and sober Biblical standpoint, he may consult Dr. Graebner’s 
War in the Light of Prophecy or an article in the ConcorDIA THEOLOGICAL 
MontHiy, “Gog and Magog,” 8, 331. If only people would heed Luther’s 
sound advice, given in his masterly exposition of Psalm 37 and very 
necessary in days like the present. Luther discusses at some length the 
clearness and perspicuity of Holy Scripture, speaks about the less clear 
and obscure passages and their interpretation in the light of clear pas- 
sages and closes with the words: “Und wer das Dunkel nicht verstehen 
kann, der bleibe bei dem Lichten.” (St.Louis Edition V:338.) 
L. FUERBRINGER 


An Hour with John and Betty Stam. Martyred Missionaries to China. 
By T.W.Engstrom. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 29 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


Un-Americanism in High School Textbooks. By Dan Gilbert. Same 
publishers. 67 pages. Price, 35 cents. 


Spurgeon’s Sermon Illustrations. Edited by D.O. Fuller. Same pub- 
lishers. 144 pages, 542x8. Price, $1.00. 


More Power in Prayer. How to Pray Effectively. D.M.Dawson. Same 
publishers. 162 pages, 542x7%. Price, $1.00. 


Pen Pictures of Passion Week. By F.B.Wyand. Same publishers. 117 
pages. 544x734. Price, $1.00. 

An Hour with John and Betty Stam is one of a number of attrac- 
tive “spiritual biographies” published by Zondervans during the last 
years. It is a touching story that will provoke missionary interest in 
both young and old readers, especially because of the almost miraculous 
way in which little Helen Priscilla Stam was rescued from the Com- 
munist bandits who murdered her parents. “Ways past finding out!” 
Good reading material for Ladies’ Aids and mission societies. 

Un-Americanism in High School Textbooks. This is a book to be 
recommended especially to those who deal with young people. The data 
presented by the author, if correct, are indeed alarming. The chapter 
headings read: The Attack on Americanism; Pro-Soviet Propaganda; 
Making Radicals of Students; Cultivating Class Hatred in the Class 
Room; Falsifying History; Teachings That Make Criminals of Students. 
From the headings the reader may gather what the chapters contain. 
Lurid reading, but instructive! 
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Spurgeon’s Sermon Illustrations will be welcomed by such as look 
for illustrative sermon material. The book contains over 550 illustrations 
and direct quotations, alphabetically arranged. For example “some 
Christians live on Christ, but are not so anxious to live for Christ.” 
“Sincere repentance is continual. Believers repent until their dying 
day.” The illustrations, of course, are much longer. 


More Power in Prayer points out in simple, dignified language the 
way of effective prayer. Twenty serious chapters of devotional medita- 
tions based upon a fitting Scripture lesson immediately preceding. On 
the whole, helpful short studies in the Christian art of prayer. 


Pen Pictures of Passion Week is a devout study of our Lord’s last 
week on earth, following His works and sufferings from day to day. 
Chapter heads: The Day of Triumphal Entry; The Day of His Authority; 
The Day of Conflicts; The Day of Fellowship; The First Day of Un- 
leavened Bread; The Day of His Cup; The Day of the Sealed Tomb; 
The Day of His Resurrection. The book offers material for Lenten ad- 
dresses. J. THEODORE MUELLER 


Charles G. Finney. He Prayed Down Revivals. By Basil Miller. Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids. 137 pages, 544 x74. 
Price, $1.00. 

In simple but fascinating language the author tells the story of the 
great revivalist Charles G. Finney. Coming from a non-Christian home, 
Finney, who had entered the legal profession, found in his legal books 
many references to the Mosaic code, bought a Bible, and learned the true 
way to salvation, by the grace of God through faith in Christ. As a 
result he became a Christian preacher, teacher, and writer. Many re- 
markable conversions are recorded. The fearless and powerful and 
incessant testifying by Finney, prompted by his faith and burning love 

‘for lost souls and his zeal to serve his Savior, ought to be an inspiration 
to soul winners, especially at this time, when the world is so much in 
need of a spiritual awakening. J. H.C. Frrrz 


Six Kings of the American Pulpit. By Clarence Macartney. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. 210 pages, 534x8%4. Price, $1.50. 

A biography is always interesting. A biography of preachers is not 
only interesting to preachers, but instructive, stimulating, and uplifting. 
The reading of Dr. Macartney’s Six Kings of the American Pulpit will 
bear out this statement. The well-written biographies are those of 
George Whitefield, Matthew Simpson, Henry Ward Beecher, Phillips 
Brooks, T. De Witt Talmage, and William Jennings Bryan (a layman). 
In 1909 Dr. Macartney wrote a volume of biographies, Sons of Thunder, 
featuring the following pulpit speakers: John Bunyan, Thomas Guthrie, 
Thomas Chalmers, Edward Irving, Peter Cartwright, James Waddel, 
Gilbert Tennent, Samuel Davies, Eliphalet Nott, and Lyman Beecher. 
Dr. Macartney is a prolific writer. He has written thirty-two books in 
twenty-six years. In 1927 he became pastor of First Presbyterian Church 
in Pittsburgh. J. H.C. Frrrz 
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The Empty Tomb. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 64 pages, 
6%4x9%. Price, $1.00. 

The ten Easter sermons in this volume are presented by the follow- 
ing pastors: Lawrence Acker, J. W. Behnken, Arthur Brunn, L. B. Buch- 
heimer, O. A. Geiseman, E. H. Heintzen, Otto P. Kretzmann, Erwin Kurth, 
Louis J. Sieck, Henry F. Wind. A diversity of gifts has entered into the 
make-up of this book of sermons, all of which breathe a unity of spirit 
in presenting the great truths of our Savior’s resurrection for the as- 
surance of the sinners’ salvation. Such thoughts as the following are 
developed in these sermons: The historical resurrection fact; the resur- 
rection of Jesus, the pillar which supports the entire structure of the 
Christian doctrine; the Christian and the fear of death; the resurrection 
of Jesus as the forepledge of our own resurrection; Christ’s victory 
over sin, death, and hell makes possible victorious living, fearless Chris- 
tian testimony, comfort in the hour of death, and a cheerful hope of 
eternal glory. The material presented can be used not only in sermons 
on Easter Sunday, but also in after-Easter and in funeral sermons. 
Since Paul says, “If Christ be not raised, your faith is vain, ye are yet 
in your sins,” the preaching of the fact of Christ’s resurrection should 
not be limited to the Easter season. J. H.C. Frrrz 


The Concordia Liturgical Series for Church Choirs. The Introits for 
the Church Year. Edited by Walter E.Buszin. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House. 49 pages, 7x10. Price, 60 cents. 


The interest in things liturgical is growing in our circles and with 


it the interest in good musical settings for the various parts of the Morn- 
ing Service, commonly called the Chief Service, or the Communion 
Service. In some cases the introits are read by the pastor, in some in- 
stances they are chanted by the liturgist. In this well-printed volume 
we have the music for all the introits of the church year in a form that 
can instantly be grasped by even a small choir and will require little 
practicing to be rendered effectively. The music is printed in modern 
form, but with the Gregorian tone indicated in each instance. The In- 
troduction, by Professor Buszin, gives the most important information 
concerning the use of the introits in our Lutheran services. Choirmasters 
should by all means become acquainted with this excellent volume. 
Perhaps it will assist in bringing about a greater uniformity in the 
liturgy of our churches. P. E. KRETZMANN 


Proceedings of the Sixty-Sixth Convention of the Michigan District. 
150 pages. Price, 22 cents. 


Proceedings of the Twenty-Fifth Convention of the Texas District. 101 
pages. 16 cents. 


Proceedings of the Sixty-Fourth Convention of the Central District. 
95 pages. 30 cents. 


Proceedings of the Twenty-Ninth Convention of the Oregon and Wash- 
ington District. 56 pages. 17 cents. 


Proceedings of the Thirty-Sixth Convention of the California and Nevada 
District. 29 pages. 33 cents. 
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Proceedings of the Twenty-Second Convention of the Southern Illinois 
District. 79 pages. 11 cents. 
All these reports are published by Concordia Publishing House. 


Besides a quite detailed report on the business conducted at the 
various conventions, our synodical reports, as a rule, publish, either in 
full or in abbreviated form, the essays read at the convention. These 
doctrinal papers, particularly if they were not only listened to but dis- 
cussed by those present, will be as helpful in our days as they have 
been in the past in keeping our far-flung Synod in unity of doctrine and 
practice. If these reports are carefully studied by the members of the 
District as well as by the pastors of other Districts, their potential bless- 
ing will become an actual, living, increasingly important factor in pre- 
serving true Lutheranism in our midst in these times of sore distress. 
The essays read at the conventions are partly of a doctrinal, partly of 
a practical nature. 

Michigan offers on eighty-three pages a “Brief Sketch of Three 
Churches, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea, with Practical Applica- 
tions”; a paper on the “Government and Providence of God”; another 
on “Prayer”; and another on the “Order of Service in the Lutheran 
Hymnal.” 

Texas on thirty-four pages publishes a thorough investigation of the 
term “Kingdom of God According to the New Testament” by Prof. F. E. 
Mayer. 

The Central District heard papers of a practical nature on “Per- 
sonal Evangelism,” a “Survey of Christian Missions from Pentecost to 
the Present Time,” and on “Institutional Missions.” 

The Oregon and Washington District published the essays on “Stew- 
ardship of Time and Talents” and the “Office of the Keys” on thirty- 
four pages. 

The Southern Illinois District Report contains a thirteeen-page essay 
on “Creation” and a nineteen-page paper on “Christian Stewardship.” 

The California and Nevada District did not publish the essays read 
at their convention. Tu. LAETSCH 


Proceedings of the Thirteenth Convention of the Northern Nebraska 
District, 1942. 85 pages, sold by the Rev. H.K. Niermann, Meadow 
Grove, Nebraska. 20 cents. 


Prof. A. M. Rehwinkel read an essay on “The Christian in the World 
Today,” published on pages 20—53. Tu. LAETSCH 


My Communion. By Ottomar Kolb. Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo. 16 pages, 342x5%4. Price, 5 cents, $3.00 per 100. 

This pamphlet offers a preparation during the week preceding Com- 

munion on the basis of the Christian Questions. Any means for proper 

preparation for the Lord’s Supper ought to be welcomed by our people 

and our pastors. This little pamphlet serves its purpose well and ought 

to find wide use. Let the congregation distribute it to all its communicant 
members and ask the Lord to bless its use. THEO. LaETScH 
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Lessons in Religion for Part-Time Schools. Published under the auspices 
of the Board of Christian Education of the Ev. Luth. Synod of Mis- 
souri, Ohio, and Other States. Teacher’s Manuals and Pupil’s 
Work Sheets. Children of the Bible, Part I: Old Testament. 
Teacher’s Manual, 36 pages, 57%. Price, 25 cents. Pupil’s Work 
Sheets 15 cents. God Our Father. Teacher’s Manual, 31 pages, 
57%. Price, 25 cents. Pupil’s Work Sheets 15 cents. Builders 
of a Nation, Part I: Pioneers and Leaders of Israel. Teacher’s 
Manual, 40 pages, 57%. Price, 25 cents. Pupil’s Work Sheets 
15 cents. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

As in the field of preaching, so in the field of religious education, it 
seems very difficult for educators to find time for working out material 
for the various educational agencies and teaching situations which are 
in use in their congregations. And yet such material is needed for 
Saturday schools, summer schools, released-time classes, and other in- 
stitutions. For that reason the Board of Christian Education has pre- 
pared these manuals and work sheets. Every pastor in need of such 
helps will do well to examine this material well, for it is so arranged that 
it will be easily adjustable to conditions of every type. The use of this 
material should do much toward raising the standard of teaching in 
these agencies. P. E. KRETZMANN 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


From Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, N.Y.: 
Teachers’ Guide to the International Sunday-School Lessons. Im- 


proved Uniform Course for 1943. By Martha Tarbell, Ph. D., Litt. D. 
416 pages, 542x834. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 
The Call to Conversion. Have You Been Born Again? By Hyman 
Appelman. 128 pages, 5x74. Price, $1.00. 


From Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Ships Will Sail Again. By Olga Guttormson. 


From The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
The Practice of the Christian Life. By Edwin Lewis. 151 pages, 
54% X7%. Price, $1.00. 


From Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn.: 

Ships Will Sail Again. By Olga Guttormson. 96 pages, 544x7%4. 
Price, 50 cents. 
From Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich..: 

Bible Name Quiz. By F.H.Moehlmann. 61 pages, 544x714. Price, 
35 cents. 

Talking Object Lessons. By Elmer L. Wilder. 119 pages, 542x7%4. 
Price, $1.00 

More Objects that Talk and Teach. By Louis T. Talbot. 110 pages, 
5146X7%. Price, 50 cents. 
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